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1L—Journal of Captain C. M. WApz's voyage from Lodiana to Mithan- 
kot by the river Satlaj, on his Mission to Lahór and Baháwulpur in 
1832-33. By Lieut. F. Mackzsow, 14th Regt. N. І. 


On the 8th December, after some days spent in constructing 
temporary locks on the nala, and here and there widening and deep- 
ening its channel, the boats arrived at its mouth and entered the 
river Satlaj about a mile above the village of Wallipura. 

Our fleet consisted of eight boats, three built by Captain Wanpe at 
Lodiana for the accommodation of the mission, after the model of 
those used on the river Ravé ; one of a similar construction, the property 
of Lodiana merchants, also built at Lodiana ; two common Satlaj ferry 
boats, belonging to Lodiana baniahs ; and two small boats with oars, 
for the convenience of communicating with the shore and taking the 
bearings of the reaches of the river. 

The Ravi boats are flat-bottomed, and nearly square fore and aft, 
with the prow and stern slightly raised : those built at Lodiana varied 
in length from fifty to fifty-five feet, and in breadth from eleven to 
twelve feet, having a depth of two and a half to two and three quar- 
ters feet. They drew, when not laden, from ten to fifteen inches water, 
and going down the stream in the actual state of the river were capa- 
ble of carrying from two hundred and fifty to three hundred maunds. 

The ferry boats in use in this part of the Satlaj are not much better 
than rafts, from which they differ little in appearance. They are very 
broad at the stern, and terminate in a point at the prow, which is carried 
up high into the air. Although calculated for no other purpose, they are 
well adapted to the transport of hackeries and cattle across the river ; 
the side planks being low, laden hackeries are easily lifted over them 
into the boats; or the ground at the ghát is raised to a level with 
them, and the time lost in embarkation and disembarkation is com- 
paratively trifling. Accidents to cattle can seldom occur, as they are 
able to step into the boats without difficulty, and no space being 
lost in cross beams or partitions, a great number can be accommodated 
at a time. 

Wallipura is a small village, containing from thirty to forty mud 
hovels : it belongs to Sirdar Farren Sınan ALawaLLa. We remained 
there on the 9th in expectation of the arrival of a party of Maha-raja 
Rangi't Sineu’s irregular horse, which was to escort the boats along 
the left bank of the river. 

The breadth of the river at this point, where not intersected by 
sand banks, measured two hundred and fifty yards, The deep channel 
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under the left banks gave from fourteen to fifteen feet water, which 
decreased to seven and six feet within twenty yards of the shore, 
beyond which it was extremely shallow. 

From Ropur, where the Satlaj enters the plains to where it is joined 
by the Loaiana nala, it may be said to have run a course of near fifty 
miles. At Ropur its bed consists of large smooth pebbles mixed with 
a slimy mud ; after leaving that place it runs over a loose sandy soil 
through a flat country, and during this part of its course the present 
left bank is generally low. There is a high bank passing close under 
Chamkaur, Baiolpur, Máchiwára kum, and Lediana, which points out 
the old channel. This is now pretty nearly the course of the small 
nala, which rises in the marshy ground between Ropur and Chamkaur, 
and euters the Satlaj a little above Wallipura. ‘lhe slip of land between 
it and the present channel of the Sat/aj varies in breadth from eight 
to two miles and less: itis low and much intersected with nalas, 
most of which are without water during the greater part of the year ; 
but their beds and banks retain a degree of moisture when the rest 
of the country is parched and dried up, and afford an abundant 
supply of grass of a good quality within a convenient distance from 
the cantonment of the troops. 

The right bank from Ropur downwards is generally high and the 
face of the country elevated, sloping gradually from the hills, which 
recede northwards, towards the river, near which it is much broken 
and cut up by ravines. On both sides the country is tolerably open and 
free from heavy jungle, but on the right sparingly cultivated. Water 
is found much nearer the surface on the left than on the right bank, 
and cultivation is more uniform. There is a tract of grass jungle on 
both sides of the river near Chamkaur: it forms excellent pasture for 
buffaloes which are numerous and particularly large. Wild hogs are 
sometimes found in this vicinity : they come from the hills on the 
opposite side, and swim the river at night to feed on the sugar-cane. 

The tamarisk jungle is seen in small quantities near the river at 
Talore, and even higher up, but never grows to any considerable 
height, and is thin and straggling : the soil left by the overflowing of 
the river in which it chiefly grows, does not appear to have acquired 
that richness which it is said to possess at a greater distance from the 
river's source. 

During the cold weather when at its lowest, the Satlaj is fordable 
in many places between Ropur and Lodiana, and even to its junction 
with the Béas ; but it can no where be forded in a direct line; it is 
necessary to follow the shoals or sand banks, which make the passage 
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circuitous and tedious; and owing to the numerous quicksands, it must 
always be considered an affair of danger for bodies of troops to 
attempt. As the sands are constantly shifting, the fords also are 
liable to change. 

I am not aware of the exact number of boats between Ropur and 
Lodiana. The principal gháts or ferries are those opposite to Aon, 
Máchiwára aud Fabor ; the two first lie in the route from Jagadri on 
the Jumna to Amritsir, and a considerable traffic passes by them, 
There may be sixteen boats at KáAon and eight at Máchiwára. The 
ghát at Fabor has upwards of fourteen, and is also much frequented, 
lying in the direct route from Ambala through Lodiana to Amritsir 
or Lahór. There is also a ghát at Kirdna, which may have eight 
boats, and another near Ropur which has four. Besides the boats at 
the gháts there are a few scattered here and there at the different 
villages on the banks of the river belonging to the zemindars, and 
used by them for the convenience of crossing to and fro, and trans- 
porting grain and firewood. 

On the morning of the 10th we left Wallipura. The river was 
swollen and muddy from rain, which had fallen higher up during the 
two previous days, and which somewhat increased the rapidity of 
the current. As near as I could judge from the rate at which people 
were walking on the bank, it must have averaged near three miles in 
the hour. Our boats kept chiefly in the shallow water for the con- 
venience of using the pole to push them along; they are furnished 
with oars, but the Satlaj and Kavi boatmen seem to be unaccustomed 
to their use ; and the oars are so very clumsy and unwieldy, that they 
would require at least four persons to each to serve them with effect. 

. Leaving Wallipura the deep channel runs under the left bank for 
upwards of a mile, when the river separates into three branches ; the 
main one, which we followed, running under the right bank to Dhá- 
dhára, near which the three branches again unite and form an unin- 
terrupted channel 400 yards broad. On our left we passed the ghát 
of Talwandi, where there were ten boats similar to those already 
described. Judging from the number of people we saw crossing, it 
must be a considerable thoroughfare; a small traffic passes by this 
route from Jhajraon and the Milk Rohie to Doab bist Jalimdar. 

After passing Talwandi the deep channel again crosses over to the 
left bank, and on approaching near to Bhundri, makes a long sweep 
in towards the left, running close under that village. 

"The country on our left to-day was low and uncultivated, subject 
to inundation, and consisted chiefly of pasture land; that on our 
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right appeared high. There were fields of stubble and patches cover- 
ed with the cotton plant. We passed one inlet from the river on. 
the right, and a jharé jungle extending a short distance on the bank, 
but low and thin. We stopped at Bhundri, estimated distance from 
Wallipura four kos. "This village, like the rest which we passed to- 
day, is hardly deserving of remark: it contains a small paka mosque, 
which is in much danger of being destroyed by the river. The 
dwelling houses, of which there may be 100, are all of mud, either 
thatched or with kacha terraced roofs. It has two baniahks’ shops. 
The inhabitants are chiefly Mussalman zemindars. Bhundri and 
Khénpur, Wazir ke Gaur, villages in the neighbourhood, are inha- 
bited by a caste of Putial Rajputs, who claim descent from Rájas. 
Ноѕрќт and JaGPÁL. Their ancestors were converted to Islamism 
some five centuries ago by Hazrat Ѕнќн Karár Сн:зитг, one of 
the descendants of Hazrat бнккн Farip, the famous saint of Pak 
Patan. His relics are deposited somewhere between the villages of 
Talwárd and Sheikh Chishti under the shade of a grove of bábul trees : 
there is his khangah or shrine, which the surrounding inhabitants visit 
in great crowds on certain days of the year to pay him the honors: 
due to a saint. 

The Patiáls retain many of their Hindu customs, especially the 
ceremonials at births and marriages, in which the Brahmin priest often 
assists and claims the usual fees. 

They intermarry only among themselves, it being thought a disgrace 
to give their daughters in marriage to a person of differeut caste or 
descent. 

The Jats, Gujars, Harnis, Árráins, who chiefly compose the pea- 
santry of the country from above Lodiana down to Firozpur, all claim 
descent more or less remote from a Rajput stock. They are generally 
ill-looking, tall and thin, but with large bones and sinewy limbs. 
The usual dress of the better sort is a blue-colored dhéti, tied some- 
what differently from the common mode, reaching down nearly to 
the ankles, and seeming to embarrass their motions in walking. With 
this they wear a large cotton chadder or sheet, which is either flung: 
in double folds over the shoulder and across the breast, or used to 
cover the whole body; it is exchanged for a blanket in the cold 
weather. The turban is of cotton, either plain or dyed blue, and tied 
sometimes Sikh fashion in a high fopf, and sometimes in loose folds, 
leaving great part of the head uncovered. The coarse cotton cloth 
which forms their ordinary wear is a home manufacture. The poorer 
among them are little troubled with clothing of any description. 
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Their women share in the labour of the field, and perform all the 
menial and laborious offices about the house. They fetch water from 
the wells, prepare the cakes of cow-dung (op/a) for fuel, and cleanse 
and plaister their mud hovels and chabitras, while the husbands are 
smoking their pipes, or employed in making rope of the múnjh grass 
and repairing their implements of husbandry. Disputes among them 
are referred to a panch or council of the Chaudries (eldersof the village), 
or to arbitrators chosen by the parties. The men are addicted to the 
use of bhang : are turbulent, quarrelsome, revengeful, and careless of 
the shedding of blood. Their prevailing vice is petty thieving. 
Female infanticide is practised, but is not very common among 
these tribes. 

After the decline of the Dehli empire, the whole tract of country 
from Ropur down to Mamdot on the left bank of the Satlaj, fell a 
prey to Rar Anuman Muns, one of the numerous adventurers who 
rose to a temporary consequence in those days. When Rawzi'r SiNGH 
crossed the Satlaj іп 1808, and took Jagrion, the portion of this 
extensive territory which stil remained in the possession of Rar 
AnuMap's family was subjected to that conqueror, and Jagrdon and 
its dependencies were bestowed by him in jaghir on Sirdar FATTEH 
буен ALAwALLA, under whose rule they still continue. His terri- 
tory joins that of the Jhind raja near Lodiana, and reaches with few 
interruptions to within a short distance of Firozpur. It is ill culti- 
vated and almost destitute of wood, which is no where used for fuel 
by the villagers. Jagrdon, the Dár-ul amal, is about 10 miles inland 
from Bhundri. 

On the llth we left Bhundri. For two miles beyond this place 
the left bank of the river is excessively high; the deep channel runs 
rapidly under it, undermining large fragments of the soil, which con- 
tinued falling as we passed, and raised large waves on the river. 
After passing the villages of KAá/ and Gursian, the deep channel 
crosses over to the right bank, leaving the villages of Talwdra and 
Sheikh Chishti far away to the left, at the extremity of a wide tract of 
sand. Further on, at the same distance from us, we passed Bhamdl 
and Sálampur, when the river again doubled round a point, and the. 
deep channel brought us under the village of Sidhuan on the left 
bank. 

To-day the river was devious and winding in its. course, much 
intersected with sand-banks, which from a distance appeared to stretch 
quite across the channel and threaten a serious obstacle to further 
progress. The shoals were numerous, appearing to cross each other. 
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in all directions; insomuch, that it required great care and attention 
to steer clear of them. None but an experienced eye could distin- 
guish from a long distance what the boatmen call **kacha" from 
* paka-jal." A villager who accompanied us from Bhundri pointed 
to a number of temporary huts on the left bank near that place, the 
inhabitants of which had, in his memorv, removed no less than three 
times from one bank to the other, in consequence of the river 
changing its course and undermining its banks. Abounding as it 
does with shoals and sand-banks, and running over a loose soil 
through a flat country, this frequent change in its channel is the less 
surprising: it generally occurs after the rains, when its waters are 
swollen and impregnated with earthy particles. The prevalence for 
a length of time of a particular wind occasions the choaking up of 
the old channel, which the waters leave on subsiding, to pursue a 
new direction. 

The country to-day differed little in its features from that we had 
passed the day before. At this season there are no crops standing, 
and, save in the vicinity of villages where a few garden vegetables 
give an appearance of verdure, the whole has an unvaried arid aspect. 
Trees are only seen near the villages, and those generally of the 
common bér, with here and there a pipal. The jhán is met with 
only in small patches, low and straggling. There was a great improve- 
ment observable in the soil of the banks of the river, especially that 
of the right bank, which exhibited strata of a rich red clay with 
mould of a darker color beneath. During the first part of our 
course after leaving Bhundri, the current was rapid, running under 
the high bank at the rate of four miles an hour; as we approached 
the end of our journey it became sluggish, scarcely averaging a mile 
and a half. We had a depth in some places of eighteen and twenty 
feet, and in others not more than four : in the deepest part this occur- 
red where there were many channels, and we might not have been 
in the deepest, although we always chose those which in appearance 
promised to have the greatest body of water. 

In passing Sidhuan I observed immense flocks of wild geese feed- 
ing on the sand-banks, and close to them an alligator, the first I have 
seen on the river, though they are said to have been found as high 
up as Ropur, and small ones are sometimes caught in the nala near 
Lodiana. Perhaps the coldness of the weather may account for my 
not having hitherto seen them in greater numbers. There appear to 
be few wild ducks or teal. The jal kawá, which we call the black 
diver, is common. 
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We came to about a mile beyond Sidhuan ; estimated distance from 
Bhundri eight kos. 

There is а ghát at Sidhuan. It is in the road to Ropur, in the 
Doab bist Jalimdar, and has ten boats, but the traffic by this route is 
inconsiderable. The duties are levied by the officers of Mahá-rája 
Ranai’t Өзгөн and Sirdar Farren Ѕіман ALAWALLA, on either side 
respectively. The village of Sidhuan is large, but has no bazar; 
contains from two hundred to two hundred and fifty mud and paka 
dwelling houses ; with three baniahs’ shops or hattis which supplied 
our people with food. 

On the 12th we left Sidhuan. The channel continued under the 
left bank for upwards of two miles, when it passed the village of 
Shaffipura, and, crossing over to the right with considerable winding, 
brought us in the fourth reach nearly opposite to Tihara; there divid- 
ing into two branches, the smaller one ran directly under that town, 
while the larger struck off to the right towards Kannian and Bhaggian. 

Tihara is the site of extensive ruins, which shew that it was once a 
place of some consequence; native authorities mention its being 
inhabited so long ago as the time of the Persian SECANDER ӨнАн'з 
expedition. The ruins now standing are of more modern date. It 
has suffered great damages from the inroads of the river. The pre- 
sent dwelling houses of the inhabitants are of mud, and mingle dis- 
agreeably with the half dilapidated but substantial brick walls of its 
former buildings. In the time of the Dehli emperors, it was attached 
to the Suba of Lahór. It was taken from the descendants of Rat 
Aumap Mun: (after they had been driven from Mamdot by the Pathán 
family of Kusur) by Rangi't Sinen, and given by him in jaghir to 
Farren SiNGH ALAWALLA. The soil in the vicinity is good, and 
there are à number of fine paka wells, but little cultivation. The 
zemindars are Arrdins, more commonly called Mollies, to the eastward ; 
a class who seldom engage in cultivation on a large scale. 

About six miles beyond TiAara is the village of Tariwdla, opposite 
to which the right branch of the river again divides, the main stream 
making an immense circuit to the north-west, and leaving an island 
of three or four miles in breadth between it and the left channel 
which ran under Tihara. Night overtook us before we arrived at the 
junction of the three branches, and we were obliged to stop opposite 
to a village on the right bank called Ramé-ke. We were separated 
from our land party, and Ramé-ke could furnish no provision for our 
boatmen and camp-followers. From Sidhuan to Ramé-ke fourteen 
kos. ! ' 
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On the following morning, the 13th, we continued our journey, 
having previously sent on one of the boats at an early hour to pur- 
chase provisions. At Talwandi we came up with our advanced party ; 
they had been able, with much difficulty, to procure a rupee’s worth 
of árad from that village. There is a ferry, but I saw only one boat. 
After leaving Talwandi the river makes a very sudden turn to the 
right, round a point which we had much difficulty in weathering ; and 
when this was accomplished, our boats drifted to the opposite shore 
and grounded on the sand-banks. A mile or more beyond this the 
three branches unite, and from the point of their junction to the ghát 
of Мапе and Rerá the river runs in a straight uninterrupted channel, 
confined by moderately high banks, and presenting in front, as far as 
the eye could reach, an unbroken surface of water. It is here a fine 
stream passing by Punidn where the river is again broken by shoals 
and sand-banks. The next reach brought us near Fattehpur, from 
whence, leaving Jhdnidn on the left, the deep channel crosses over to 
the right bank, and in the next sweep to the left under MaAáráj-wála. 

The banks to-day were studded with villages at a distance of a 
kos, more or less, from the river. Those in the district of Dharam- 
kot belong to Mahá-rája Ransi’t Ѕімон, who has a small detachment 
of cavalry there and a fort ; those in the Fattehgarh district are held 
by Smer Sineu Banveicu, а thanadar under the Mahá-rája, and 
the rest by Sirdar Farren SiNGH ÁLAWALLA. In some the authority 
is divided, half the village belonging to the khalsa and half to the 
Jághirdár. "They are all small and thinly inhabited. 

We stopped at Mahdrdj-wala ; estimated distance from Ramé-ke өр 
kos by the river. 

This village is inthe Fattehgarh district, now held by Suer Sincu 
Bunpetcu asthanadar. The lands are khdlisa (or rent-free). Fatteh- 
garh and the neighbouring country formerly belonged to Tara Sineu 
GuarBA of Kang on the other side. Like most of the Sikh Sirdars, 
this person rose from an obscure origin to sudden, but, in his case, tem- 
porary power. He was originally a common shepherd, and acquired the 
name of ** Ghaiba" (or wonderful) in his boyhood, from the circum- 
stance of his having constructed a rude bridge of rope over the river 
Weh, which falls into the Satlaj below Andrisa, and across which he 
was in the habit of driving his sheep to graze on the opposite bank 
where the pasture was of a better quality. He joined the camp of the 
Lahér chief, who was just then entering on his career of conquest, 
as a needy soldier, and after serving a campaign returned laden with 
spoil which he disposed of in collecting a few followers. With these 
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he commenced a system of depredations on the country. Many needy 
adventurers flocked to him, till by degrees he found himself at the 
head of a formidable band; he then raised the standard of indepen- 
dence, proclaimed himself a Sirdar or chief, and commenced adding 
to his small patrimony by preying upon the weaker of his neighbors. 
Village after village submitted to his rule, till, by fraud and force, he 
became master of a large tract of country on both sides of the river. 
He had scarcely time, however, to enjoy his good fortune, when the 
extent of his territory attracted the notice of the Lahór chief, who did 
not long want a pretext to dispossess him. The whole of his ill 
acquired possessions fell into the hands of the Mahá-rája, by whom 
Fattehgarh was confirmed in jághir to Hari Sinen, the same person 
who had held it under Tard 5імен GHArBA. At a subsequent period 
Harri Sineu became disaffected toward the LaAór chief, aud in 1825- 
26 was one among the Sirdars who openly threw off their allegiance 
to him, and, in virtue of their possessions on the left bank of the 
Satlaj, claimed the protection of the British Government, whom they 
wished to acknowledge as lord paramount. The others were Sirdar 
Fatten SiNGH ÁLAWALLA, Sirdar Curr Sineu of Kot Kapara, aud 
Оотов-с’-річ Kua'N Kasaria, the Pathan chief, whose family are 
now in possession of Mamdot. It was not thought expedient to comply 
with their wishes, and they were directed to return to their allegiance 
to the Khalsa Ji. Sirdar Hart Sineu dying soon after, the territory 
of F'attehgarh was taken possession of by the Lahór chief, and has since 
continued to be khdlsa land. 

On the 14th we left MaAdraj-wdla. Тһе river pursues a very 
winding course from this place till it passes between Mundhidla on 
the right and Wala Kali Raon on the left hand; from thence it runs 
in a straight direction past Asappura Tibbi and Pipal on the right, 
and Malha Jungh Lúlu-wála and Tibbi Kusainé-wdla on the left. 
These villages are all small and insignificant, averaging from thirty to 
sixty mud hovels. 

The current to-day was so sluggish and the wind so foul, that where 
the deep channel ran under high banks we had recourse to the track- 
ing rope. There was too great a depth of water to admit of using 
the bamboo, and where the banks were unfavorable to tracking we 
had recourse to the oar. The boatmen only used one at a time, and 
that alone required the services of more than half the crew; the rest 
were occupied at the stern oar (which is used for a rudder) in coun- 
teracting the efforts of the rowers. We made but little way by these 
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means, and the boatmen seemed very glad to abandon the oar for the 
rope where the banks admitted of tracking.. 

After passing the village of Pipal we came in sight of the right 
bank of the Beáh or Beds, stretching across the horizon from N. E. to 
S. W. It is very high, and has a commanding appearance contrasted 
with the flat country which it overlooks. Before arriving at the 
junction of the Beds and Satlaj we passed a small river on our right, 
near the village of Andrisa. This was the Wenh: it measured in 
breadth at the mouth forty yards, but was much narrower a little 
higher up, and had a depth of 12 feet. The Wenh rises in the hills 
which recede northwards from Beldspur at a place called Ghar Shan- 
kar, and in its course through the Doub Bist Jalindar, passes between 
Phagwara and Jalindar ; from thence southward to Dakni ká Sarai, 
and south-west to Nakodir. From Nakodir its direction is west to 
near Sultdnpur, when it turns to the south and enters the Satlaj 
below Andrisa. The length of its course may be roughly stated at 
sixty kos; its bed is never quite dry, but it has very little water 
during the months of January, February, and the early part of March. 

The Beds joins the Satlaj about two Коз below Andrisa. It has 
bv no means so large a body of water at the junction as the latter 
river, but its current is stronger and water clearer. The high bank 
which was visible from Pipal,1s more than a mile from the present chan- 
nel. After meeting, the two rivers are split into numerous channels, 
divided by shoals and sand-banks. The Satlaj throws off one large 
and a number of smaller branches to the left, but its main channel 
continues its course under the right bank past the ghát of Hari-ke, 
carrying with it the water of the Beds. The large branch to the left 
runs under a high bank past the village of Bhidan-wdla. The ghát 
at Hari-ke is near three miles below the present junction of the two 
rivers. The village itself and chAáoni are on the top of the high bank 
at a distance of a mile and a half across the sand from the ghát. 
Rangit Sineu has always a party of horse from one to two hundred 
strong stationed at this place. From the 14th to the 28th December 
the boats were detained at Bhidan-wala in expectation of the arrival 
of the mission from Lahór. During this time I had ample opportu- 
nity of judging of the extent of traffic passing by this ghát. Thirty- 
two boats with three men to each were unceasingly employed from 
morn to night in transporting loaded hackeries and beasts of burthen 
of every description across the rivers. l observed little difference on 
one day from another—it was a scene of constant activity and 
bustle. 
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The passage of the ghát generally occupied from fifteen to twenty 
minutes, 

Nearly the whole of the trade of Afghánistán, Kashmír and the 
Panjáb with Hindustán, and by Bombay and Calcutta with Europe, 
passes by this ghát. Independent of the foreign trade, it is a great 
commercial thoroughfare for the interchange of the productions of 
the countries more immediately on the banks of the river Satlaj. 
The Mulk Róhi from the neighborhood of Farid koth, Ropur koth, 
-&c. sends by this route the immense quantities of grain which it 
supplies to Lahór and Amritsir. Lighter articles, the bafta and fine 
cloth for pagrís, manufactured in the Doab Bist Jalindar at Ráhon, 
Phagwára and Hushiarpur, which are in greater demand in the upper 
part of Hindustan, pass also by this route. 

I was unable to ascertain the average amount of daily collections 
at the ghát, from the circumstance that the duty of great part of the 
merchandize which passes is not levied till its arrival at Amritsir, 
and merely pays for a rowána in crossing the river. It is the same 
with merchandize coming from Amritsir, which is taxed before leav- 
ing that place; this refers to the right bank of the river. 

The following list, obtained from the ghát munshí, shews the rate 
of collection on the left bank. 

Pora camel loaded with grainy... ecce оосо оо ооо оне ое оо 

IR div) QUUPO) ОАА. „оа ИН EE E Г ГГ 

Bon ditto ditto withigund.shakar, .. «sso eoo ere ааа аө» е 

For ditto ditto with shakartari and first kind of Kirana,........ 

ШКОЛ О ПЕ о АШ О О, =e 0 олоо so sisisn os sooo вї оов ое siise 

For a large tárt gárí, loaded with any description of articles, ex- 

ОЗОН Осылар ИГ ас 

For a gárí load of grain to ена: ҚАРТА eese VORNE. oo a. 

For ditto to brahmans, to fagirs and bhais, ......... eee 

For ditto to a maund of coarse Hirana, ........ жж «жа» 

En dito to а шаппа of PUSHING, eses een oat »ө»» «җе» »» 

For ditto to а шаппа of opium and indigo, .................. 

POLECO tO a donkey load of grain, о... о.о o seo ton 

For ditto to a bullock or pony load of grain, ................ 

BN dqouyáriload-of.salt, ou. „5%. .........егъ....... 1 1360 

At Jáné-gill, 12 miles below Hari-ke, the united streams of the 
Beds and Satlaj are called the Ghara, but known to the natives by 
the name Nai. Between Hari-ke and Firozpur are the gháts of Hámad- 
wála and Talle-wála : the former has twelve, and the latter ten boats. 
Part of the trade of the Panjáb with Hindustán, and a small portion of 
that from KAorasán and Afghánistán which enters the Panjab at Dera 
Ismael Khán, crosses the Satlaj at these gháts. The roads by which the 
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trade passes from them and from Hari-ke are much infested by rob- 
bers. In the immediate vicinity are the Dogrí and Jat zemindars who 
are notorious for their thieving propensities. From Hari-ke, and 
lower down the river, to Lahér and Amritsir, the Akalis; and from 
Firozpur and Hari-ke to Ambalah, the country of the Sodhie Sahebs 
has to be passed. The merchants engaged in this trade contract with 
the owners of the camels and garis for the safe conduct of their goods 
to their place of destination, and these latter make their own arrange- 
ments with the disorderly tribes whose territory they have to pass 
through; the escort, one of their number, is generally sufficient to 
ensure safety. 

Below Hari-ke on the left bank of the river a tract of heavy grass 
jungle extends for several miles—it is here and there interspersed 
with the улаи; and there are numerous inlets and creeks from the 
river which insulate great portions of it. The islands thus formed 
are covered with the thickest jungles; those of the улаи, which is 
strong and elastic, are almost impervious to horsemen, while those 
covered with grass rising to the height of twelve and fourteen feet, 
are cut into deep ravines and contain large pitfalls. Tigers are 
found in these jungles. І went out in pursuit of them with Sirdars 
Ratan Sineu, СнівзА REA, and a large number of his followers 
mounted on horseback. The Sirdar gave strict orders to his men 
not to use their matchlocks, and I anticipated the novel gratification 
of seeing a tiger attacked and killed sword in hand. The traces of . 
them were innumerable. Every паѓа we crossed presented fresh foot 
marks; and though not so fortunate as to encounter any, we must 
have been following close upon them the whole day. The ground is 
unfavorable to the sport both for horsemen and elephants, owing to 
the number of daldals and quick-sands. 

On the 8rd of January at Firozpur. The fort which is distant 
about three miles from the river was built by Sultán Feroz III. 
nephew to the emperor Guias-v'-piN (TuGHLak), and who reigned 
from A. D. 1851 to 1387. It is an irregular building, of no strength, 
and having little means of defence. The interior is filled up with 
soil to half the height of the outer walls, and crowded with paltry 
brick houses and mud hovels separated only by alleys about six feet 
wide. The present possessor of the fort and adjacent territory is 
Rént Lacuman Kaur, widow of Daana Sinca. 

М№Мовќно Sınan, the brother of Guzar бімен, one of the joint 
Sikh rulers of Lahór, was the first among the Sikhs who conquered 
and held this territory. From him it descended to his son Gur 
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Baxusu Ѕімон, who added to it large possessions on both sides of 
the river. On the death of Gur Baxusu Sınan, his four sons divid- 
ed the territory between them, and the fort and adjacent lands fell to 
the share of Duana Sincu before mentioned. Duana Sınan dying 
without male issue, his three surviving brothers put in their claim to 
the estate, but the widow Lacuman Kaur referred her cause to the 
Political Agent at 4mbála, and it was ultimately decided in her favor 
by a reference to the Sháster law. 

The Kaggar river, from which Firoz Sudu III. dug a canal to the 
Kerah, is said to have emptied itself into the Satlaj near Firozpur. 
We found no trace of it. lf the Kaggar be understood to be the 
same river with the Gaggar which ran between Ambila and Sarhind, 
and afterwards received another river from Shahabad and the Saras- 
wati from Thanesar, there must be some mistake in supposing that it 
ever joined the Satlaj near Firozpur. The old course of the Gaggar 
is well known; after reaching the Bhatnér frontier it went by the 
name of Sótre, and its direction through the desert to near Dilawen, 
where it was lost in the sands, may be traced by the forts of Surat- 
garh,. Chehárgarh, Phulra 1st, Phulra 2nd, Mojhgarh, Marrath, Ruk- 
kanpur, which were built on its banks. This channel has long ago 
been filled up with sand, and it is only here and there at long inter- 
vals that any traces of it remain. 

From the 3rd to the 12th of January we were detained at Firozpur, 
surveying the boundary of the Sirdarni's little territory. We found 
it very ill defined and disputed on every side. Of the country we 
saw, not more than one-thirtieth part was under cultivation ; the rest 
was either entirely barren or covered with a low straggling brush- 
wood of no value. There was a large tract of karil and jhand jungle, 
and I also heard of a forest of ѕіѕи at some distance, but did not visit 
the spot to ascertain the fact. 

In the jhand and karil jungles, which I traversed in following the 
Firozpur boundaries, I observed several sites of towns and villages, 
and a great number of fine paka wells, now half filled with rubbish 
and fallen to decay, but which sufficiently prove that the country 
was formerly thickly inhabited. It has suffered much from the 
misrule which has long prevailed. The petty states by which it is 
surrounded are so promiscuously interwoven in their limits that it 
would be difficult to point to one among them which is not at vari- 
ance with all the rest as to its boundaries. To this circumstance 
must be mainly attributed the immense quantity of waste land which 
meets the eye in every direction; for no sooner does one party 
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attempt to reclaim a portion from the desert, than the rest interfere 
to dispute their right to the soil. As we receded southward from 
the river, the sand assumed that undulating appearance which is 
described as characteristic of the skirts of the Indian desert, small 
mounds occurring at intervals, the soil of which was hard and covered 
with thorn and brushwood. The wells at a distance from the river 
were of considerable depth; but the territory, as was once the case, 
might be made independent of them and fertilized at very little 
expense. The dry bed of a nala called the Sukrí traverses it in 
various directions, and it would only require a canal a mile in length 
to let into it the waters of the Satlaj near Tihdra. 

The zemindars are Jats and Dogres (also a caste of converted 
Hindus); they are chiefly engaged in pastoral pursuits, rearing large 
herds of buffaloes, on the sale of the ghee and milk of which they depend 
for subsistence. It is probable they have been driven to this life by 
the unsettled state of the country, which precludes in a great measure 
all agricultural employment; it does not appear that they are from 
remote time a pastoral people. The country, as I before observed, 
bears marks of having been much more generally cultivated at an 
earlier period; and though the present race have become addicted to 
predatory habits, arising from the circumstances of their situation 
under petty authorities at variance with each other, it would not be 
difficult, under a better ordered government, to give them a taste for 
more peaceful and industrious occupations. At present they are 
miserably low in the scale of civilization, and the feuds existing 
among them, which are fomented rather than suppressed by their 
rulers, are not unfrequently the cause of bloodshed. The faith they 
profess is the Muhammedan, but they are grossly ignorant on the 
subject of their religion, and do not pay much attention to the out- 
ward forms of it. The Korán is little consulted. The elders of the 
village decide most of their differences, and the parties not abiding 
by their decision are left to seek their own redress. 

In the detection of theft and other offences, the practice of chewing 
rice and immersing the head under water, and other equally infallible 
tests, are commonly resorted to. Every species of torture is put in 
practice by the authorities to obtain forced confessions. 

There is little difference observable in the appearance of the. 
peasantry here from the same class in the vicinity of Lodiana; but 
beyond Firozpur the Dogre caste are distinguished by a greater swar- 
thiness of complexion and harsher features. They are also more 
dirty in their dress and persons, and many among them go bare 
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headed. The Hindu merchants, from the command which they have 
of monev, exercise a preponderating influence in the internal manage- 
ment of the Firozpur domain. The rvuts, from their extreme poverty, 
are forced to mortgage their crops to provide themselves with seed 
and the necessary implements of husbandry. Money is advanced at 
an enormous rate of interest, the lowest in the most favorable seasons 
being half an anna per month for everv rupee; but the necessities 
of the people are such, they are now frequently obliged to pay 14 
anna per month, and compound interest is charged after three months. 
The cattle and even the ploughs (which resemble those used to the 
eastward), are the property of merchants. It requires three pairs of bul- 
locks to work a well during twelve hours of the dav, and the quantity 
of ground cultivated is fifty kacha bigahs. The poor from the neigh- 
boring territories bordering on the desert resort to the banks of the 
river to cultivate the autumnal crops and earn a bare subsistence, 
but their attachment to the desert in preference to the climate near 
the river prevents their settling. 

On the afternoon of the 11th we took leave of the Sirdarni and 
started next morning for Mamdot. A mile beyond Firozpur the river 
divides into two branches, the deep channel continuing under the left 
bank running separate for more than a mile; they again unite, and 
soon after splitting again unite at a short distance above the ghát of 
Bare-ke. Вате-Ке is in the direct road from Firozpur through Kasur 
to Lahór, from which it is distant thirty kos. It is the nearest point 
of approach of the Satlaj to that city. There are only four boats at 
the ghát, which is not a very considerable thoroughfare. 

The boats here are quite different from those higher up on the 
Satlaj. They are flat-bottomed, but have high sides, and both ends 
are pointed ; they measure about thirty feet in length by ten in breadth, 
with a depth of two and a half to three feet, and are very strongly 
built: the waste is partitioned by heavy beams running across, which 
give strength to the sides. The poop and forecastle are planked. 
Altogether there is an appearance of lightness and hardiness about 
them which makes them as much surpass the Аар? boats as those do 
the craft in use higher up the Satlaj. The mode of propelling them 
is somewhat the same as sculling. An immense oar is lashed to the 
stern, the arm of which usually consists of two, or three joined pieces 
of wood, and is curved in such a manner that the end or handle 
stretches horizontally over the poop, where one, two, or three persons 
are placed to work it to and fro. It serves both to propel and direct 
the boat in its progress. 
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Near the village of Kilcha, where a small nala enters the Satlaj 
from the south, we were met by the headman of the Pathan chief of 
Mamdot. He was attended by a small party of Pathan horsemen 
armed with bows and arrows for the chace. They were all equipped 
and well mounted, and distinguished by a soldierly bearing. They 
escorted us along the bank, occasionally flying a hawk or discharging 
an arrow at the black partridge, which their progress through the 
jhau and cultivation disturbed from their hiding places. 

The soil on the left bank was a rich loam, the deposit of the river ; 
when dry it is much split into fissures, and riding over it rendered 
exceedingly disagreeable, if not dangerous, and where moist it is 
barely capable of supporting the weight of a horseman. 

Between the villages of Kandi-ke on the left and Chawdla on the 
right bank, we passed another ghat, where there were four boats of 
the kind last described. The country partially cultivated on both 
sides, and the river broad and uninterrupted in itschannel. After 
passing Futiuéwala we saw no villages near the banks for a distance 
of five kos, the jhau jungle in most places obstructing the view. 
The river again intersected with sand-banks and banks low. 

We halted below Mamdot ; estimated distance from Firozpur 114 
kos. 

The fort is distant two miles from the present channel of the river. 
(In the rainy season the river runs within half a mile of its walls.) 
It is a square with a round tower at each corner and one in the centre 
of each face. To the east and west are gateways. The outward 
walls are of burnt bricks fiftv feet high, and ten thick, of paka and 
kacha. The interior space is filled up with the soil from the outward 
moat, and rises to half the height of the walls : the whole is crowded 
with houses, separated only by narrow alleys barely two yards in 
width. The towers command an extensive view of the surrounding 
flat country. 

The present possessors of the fort and adjoining territory are a 
Pathan family, formerly masters of Kasur and other large possessions 
on the opposite side of the river. The old fort, on the side of which 
the present one was raised, is said to have been built in the time of 
Монлммер Snán ПІ. the son of the Guras-v’-p1n Товніак SnáH. 
In the reign of Axsar and his successors it was attached to the 
sirkar of Debdlpur in the Sübah of Multdn. After the decline of 
the Delhi empire it was destroyed by the Dogre zemindars to prevent 
its being used as a stronghold by the marauding Seiks; but soon 
after, when the LaAór province and the greater part of the Bawuni 
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of Sarhind fell into the possession of these adventurers, бовнА Sincu 
Kvuaunera, one of the three joint rulers of Lahór, overran the country 
and bestowed it in jdghir on one of his followers, Kavu’r Sinau 
Тновл. This person repaired the fort and held undisputed possession 
for a long period; he extended his territory as far as the Bahdwa/pur 
and Khai frontier, but owing to some measures highly offensive to 
his Mussalman subjects the Dogres, they rose against him and he 
was compelled to flee for assistance to Sosma Stncu. бовнА SINGH 
sent a force with him and reinstated him. The Dogres again rebelled 
and called in Rar Анмер Момзн to their aid; but it not being in his 
power to assist them at that time, they were obliged to effect a 
reconciliation with Kapu’r SiNGH, who continued in possession. At 
a subsequent period Rar Анмер Момун expelled Karvu’r Sinau from 
the country and established himself at Mamdot. He razed to the 
ground the remains of the old fort, and built the present one on its 
site: it remained the seat of authority under him for upwards of nine 
years. At his death he was succeeded by his son Rar 11145, on whose 
death shortly after without issue, the Dogre zemindars, fearing a 
return of their old enemies the Sikhs, sent a deputation to wait on 
NizaM-U'. piN Кнќм, and Qurus-v’-pin Kusy, the Pathan chiefs of 
Kasur, and to invite them to come and take possession of the fort. 
Accordingly the retainers of Rar Irr&s's family were expelled, and 
QutvusB-v’-p1in Кнќм and his family formally reinstated as their rulers. 

Nizdm-vu’-p1n Кнќм and Qutus-v’-pin KHAN had been troublesome 
enemies to Mahá-rája Rangir Sineu, during the time they held posses- 
sion of Kasur, and had resisted by every means in their power, and by 
inciting others to resist, the ambitious designs of that chief. He made 
repeated attacks upon their forts, in all of which he was repulsed ; at 
length, finding force unavailing, he had recourse to other measures, and 
by bribes and artifices succeeded in sowing dissension in the family of 
Niz&m-v'-DiN Kun, and instilling treachery into the minds of his 
kinsmen and followers, two of whom basely murdered their chief in 
his sleep at Kasur. His brother Qurus-v’-pin, who was absent at 
the time, returned and surrounded the fort, but failed to secure the 
traitors. Suspecting all alike, he withdrew his confidence from his 
own kinsmen and committed the custody of his forts to a family of 
Syeds. Не then entered into negotiations with the ruler of LaAór, 
in the course of which Sairr-v'-niN нан, one of the Syeds above- 
mentioned, was won over by the Maha-raja and betrayed the trust 
reposed in him by Qutus-v’-piw. Тһе Syeds under his orders deli- 
vered up to the Mahá-rája's officers all the forts in their custody. 
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The widow of NizKM-v'-niN was leagued with the Mahá.rája against 
Qurvs-v'-niN, who, unable to stand his ground, came to the resolution 
to abandon Kasur and his possessions north of the Satlaj, and soon 
after retired to Mamdot. There he remained in undisputed possession 
till the Mahá-rája crossed the river in 1808-9, when, seeing that 
resistance was useless, he wisely conciliated his enemy by a voluntary 
submission. The Mahá-rája confirmed him in the possession of Mam- 
dot on the usual condition of military service, and he continued to 
furnish a quota of two hundred horse for the service of the state. 

Qurvus-v’-pIn Kuan died about a year ago at Lahór ; he had always 
been anxious to throw off his allegiance to the Mahá-rája and be taken 
under the protection of the British Government. In 1826 he openly 
sought the protection of Captain Murray, Political Agent at Ambdla, 
but on that occasion was, after some correspondence, directed to return 
to his allegiance to the Luhdr Raja. 

The present possessor of the jaghir is JamAu-v’-p1n Kuan, the son 
of Qu'rvusB.v'-riN КнАм. He was not at Mamdot when the Mission 
passed, but bis younger brother, a fine lad of about fourteen years of 
age, paid us a visit, which we returned. "The interior economy of 
their establishment showed a thorough disregard of the conveniences 
of life. Men and horses were indiscriminately huddled together in 
the different court-yards inside the fort, and of the two the horses 
were perhaps the better lodged. 

Hawking and hunting the deer seem to be the great occupation 
and business of their lives. At our interview with the young chief, 
the subject of merchandize on the river happened to be introduced, 
and some questions were asked as to the relative price of grain at 
Muamdot and lower down the river, at which the whole assembly 
stared with unfeigned astonishment, and referred us for an answer to 

_our questions to some baniahs who were sitting at one corner of the 
house tops when our interview took place. 

The Mamdot territory extends upwards of thirty kos along the 
banks of the river, and varies in breadth from fifteen to seven miles. 
It has been much improved since it came into the possession of the 
present family both in its productions and population. 

From Lodiana to Mamdot there is little difference of soil and 
produce. The ground near the river becomes harder and richer. 
As you leave Lodiana and approach Firozpur the light sand dis- 
appears. In the autumn are sown géhun, nakhud, chola, kangani, 
munj, barrera, massan and jo-chana, which are reaped in the spring, 
or during April and May. The garden vegetables of that season 
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are benghan, kire, chulai ság, tarkakril, tarbuze, karbuze, khurja chaka. 
Tobacco is also grown in small quantities. In the spring and as 
late as June are sown nai shakar or sugar-cane, mdki, jaar, mash, 
mung, moth, kanjad or til, bajra, ратђгат ; and the vegetables are 
turnips, carrots, spinach, sohd, gandana or leek, gandálon ka ság, 
karam ká sag, onions. If rain falls plentifully in January, they have 
an intermediate harvest of coarse rice and other small grains, which 
is reaped in June. Above the Mamdot territory the ground requires 
much manure to render it productive, but below it commences what 
is called the Serab country, where the overflowings of the river leave 
a rich deposit, which requires but one turn of the plough to yield a 
plentiful harvest, and where wells are little used for purposes of agri- 
culture. Gram is not grown in any quantity below Mamdot, and the 
sugar-cane totally disappears. 

On the 14th we started from Mamdot. The banks of the river in 
some places higher than we have hitherto anywhere observed them, 
The land is here irrigated by means of káhrez or water-courses ; pits 
are dug close on the banks of the river, and water let into them by 
channels dug through the banks and raised from them by the Persian 
wheel. 

We passed a few temporary hamlets near the river, but villages 
were at a distance, and distinguishable only by the clump of trees by 
which they were surrounded. Opposite the village of Bdbul-ke was a 
ghat with two boats. 

The jhau jungle on both sides of the river high and thick, but 
parched up. At sun-set we came to on the right bank near the 
village of Kagge-ke, where was a remarkably fine pipa! tree. Estimated 
distance from Mamdot 114 kos. Our land party halted at Mohan-ke 
on the left bank, about three kos from the river, as it is said to be a 
larger place than Mamdot. 

On the 15th we arrived at Bagge-ke, estimated distance by the 
river 10 kos. Villages at a distance from the banks, which were for 
the most part covered with jhau jungle and the kana reed. Now and 
then a small patch of cultivation intervened. 

The channel much intersected by sand-banks : winding in the river 
inconsiderable. We passed one ghat, at which there were two boats. 

On the 16th at Ladhu-ke, estimated distance by the river 7} kos. 
At the village of Johad-ke, the only one close on the banks, there 
were two boats and a number of the temporary wells or kéhrez before 
described. I observed one where the water was conveyed over a 
sand-bank across the bed of the river for the distance of half a mile, 
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and was then raised by a well and Persian wheel to a higher bank, 
over which another channel conducted the water to the permanent 
banks of the river. Here the same apparatus raised the water to a 
level with the country to be irrigated. 

The river increasing in breadth and more winding than vesterday ; 
the banks occasionally twelve and fourteen feet high, and covered to 
the water's edge by heavy jhau and grass jungle, which are likely to 
prove embarrassing to boats tracking up the river. 

On the 17th we arrived at Jagveré, estimated distance 153 kos. 
About four kos beyond Ladhu-ke we passed the boundary of the 
Mamdot territory opposite to Kal/andir-ke, and, a kos further on, en- 
tered that of Nawab BanAwat KnáN, opposite Rana-waita. Between 
these places there is a dense forest of the jhau which rises to the 
height of twenty and more feet, and is almost impenetrable. The 
zemindars of these parts find it a secure refuge from the oppressive 
demands of their rulers. The little cultivation they engage in depends 
much on the course of the river. They have no settled habitations, 
but wherever the banks of the river afford facility for digging their 
temporary wells, they erect their hamlets of grass and kana reed, and 
commence cultivating. A slight change in the course of the river 
often obliges them to remove to a more favorable spot, and it rarely 
happens that the same people cultivate the same fields for three 
seasons together. 

We passed the ruins of a village, Watter Shah, on the right bank, 
where there was a ghat with two boats. Opposite the village of 
Azmut-ke we were met by the officer in charge of the Khan’s frontier 
district, ULLA Bacaaya, the nephew of the Khán's Vizier, a sufficient- 
ly mean-looking personage, and who, in dress and manner, led us to 
draw no very favorable conclusions as to the style of the Baháwalpur 
court. He was attended by a handful of ill-mounted and dirty-look- 
ing horsemen, whose sombre and uncombed appearance formed a 
striking contrast to the gayer equipments of our Pathán friends. 

Winding in the river considerable. In a few places where confined 
by high banks, we had an uninterrupted deep channel averaging seven 
hundred yards in breadth. 

At Jagveré we found Nawab Guur4w Qípig КнАм, tbe mehmán- 
dár sent on the part of BAHÁWAL Kuan to attend us to Baháwalpur, 
and who had been waiting our arrival at this barren spot for the last 
three months. On the morning of the 18th he paid us a visit, and 
we were introduced to a corpulent, good-humoured, baniah-looking 
person, whose manners, if not highly polished, were frank and 
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unaffected. He was richly dressed in cloth of khimkáb, with a hand- 
some lúngí for a turban, and wore a superb shawl for a kamarband ; 
but the whole was in bad taste, and his attendants were as wretched- 
ly shabby and mean as he was fine. The Nawáb spoke a very intel- 
ligible Hiudustání, but the language of his followers was quite foreign 
to us. It differs from Hindustani, not so much perhaps radically as 
in the termination of the words, and the peculiar tone and manner in 
which it is spoken, which is drawling and nasal, much more disagree- 
able to the ear than the Panjabi of the bawling Sikhs. We were 
better pleased with the boatmen of the Baháwalpur boats than with 
any one we saw in this train of our new acquaintances. Their manners 
contrasted favorably with the rude specimens we brought with us 
from Lodiana. ‘They have much the appearance of a sea-faring people 
—much of the alacrity and briskness which we admire in our own 
sailors. ini ato s 

The Bahdwalpur boats are strongly built, but clumsy. In shape 
they are square fore and aft; the poop and forecastle are planked, and 
the former raised very high, so that the person steering is able to 
look over the chappared apartment which is in midship. The rudder 
is of curious and unhandy build, but has great power. The largest 
of the boats there measured eighty feet in length and about three 
feet in depth. They are all furnished with a square sail and masts ` 
which strike; and have two oars of immense size, the largest requir- 
ing six and seven hands to ply each of them. 

On the 19th at Bunga Jawdn-ke, estimated distance 72 kos. On 
starting from 4ssap-wela we were greeted with the novel and pleasing 
sound of a sailor's cheer from the crews of the Baháwalpur boats. 
Each boat's crew, as their boat left its moorings and dipped oars into 
the water, gave out a long pealing sound, which was responded to by 
all the rest in succession. The cry, as near as I could distinguish 
the words, was ‘‘ Bham, Baha al Hai." (Baha al Hai is the name of 
a patron saint of the boatmen of this country and on the Indus.) 
The boatmen stand to their oars, and every muscle of the body is 
brought into play in the motions which they go through. When the 
oars are dipped deep into the water, the outside men are frequently 
suspended from the handles which they drag down by their weight 
till the opposite ends or shafts are disengaged from the water. I 
should say there is more exercise with less fatigue in this than in our 
method of rowing. The rowers keep good time. 

We had to contend against a strong wind, which prevented our 
making much progress to-day. We passed only two or three villages 
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on the right bank. We left the district of Assap-wdla (which begins 
from Rana-watta) and entered that of Gurjiana or Fattehgarh about 
four kos before we arrived at Bunga Jawán-ke. 

The country from Rana-watta to Gurjiana was formerly taken pos- 
session of by Larna Ѕімон, one of the joint rulers of Lahór. Mahá- 
raja Rangit SiNGH subsequently took it from Cuer Sineu, the son 
of Larva бімен. It was afterwards held by Bunar Lat Srnau, and 
taken from him by Qutus-v’-p1n Kuan, who annexed it to the Mam- 
dot territory. About three years ago, BauaAwut Кнќм, called bard 
Bauawut Kuan, in distinction to the present Khan, conquered it from 
QutusB-vu’-pin KnBÁN, since which time it has remained annexed to 
the Bahdwalpur territory. 

The country increasing in wildness and the jungles thicker the 
further we proceed. 

On the 20th to Chine, estimated distance seven kos. The villages 
at a distance from the river. On the right bank heavy jungle nearly 
the whole way. We came down a noble sheet of water to-day, where 
the river ran without a curve for some miles between moderately high 
banks. 

On the 21st to Bachian-wála, estimated distance eight kos. We 
passed a few temporary hamlets on the river side, but the jhau jungle 
prevailed with little interruption on both banks throughout the jour- 
ney. The banks high and the channel less intersected by sand-banks 
than usual. We left the district of Gurjiana, and entered that of 
Musáferan-wála, about two kos before we arrived off Bachian-wála. 

A few bricks of an enormous size were picked up at a village on 
the way down, (Bhardm-ke.) "They had been taken from some ruins 
laid open by the river about three months previously. The ruins 
were described by the villagers as the remains of the wall and turret 
of a fort sunk more than six feet below the present surface of the 
surrounding country. They said that the marks remained in the 
banks where the bricks had been washed away, that by digging other 
parts of the ruin would be found more perfect. It was determined 
to visit the place on our return from Bahawalpur. The bricks were 
marked with three curved lines in the shape of a horse-shoe, and from 
that circumstance referred by the Hindus of our party to the period 
of the Treta Yug. 

On the following day, the 22nd, we crossed the river and went to 
Pákputan, distant about eight miles from our boats and about five from 
the nearest point of the river. It is approached from a perfectly level 
and open plain of four miles in extent, and, seen from that distance, 
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has the appearance of a citadel perched on the summit of a lofty 
eminence. It is built on the thae or site of the ancient fort of Aj- 
wadin or Ajodin, and is a place of great sanctity, having been the 
residence for a number of years of the celebrated Mussalman saint 
Shekh Farrp-v’-p1n, to which circumstance it owes its present name 
of Pdkpatan, or the ferry of purity. Under its former name of 
Ajwadin it is celebrated as the spot near which the Satlaj has been so 
often passed by Mussalman conquerors in their invasions of Hindu- 
stán. In A. D. 997 Ajwadin was taken and plundered by Sultan № зв- 
v’-pIN SaBacTAGI'N ; but accounts vary as to whether he crossed the 
Satlaj in that expedition: in some he is stated to have extended his 
ravages as far as Bhatnér, the capital of the Bhatti country. 1n A.D. 
1001, Sultan Manamep GnazNavr, the renowned son and successor 
of SaBacTAGI'N, forded the Satlaj in the vicinity of Ajwadin and 
plundered Bhatnér. In his subsequent numerous invasions of Hindu- 
stán he followed this route more than once. 

In A. D. 1079 Sultan ЇвкАн1їм crossed the Satlaj at this point in 
his second Indian expedition. After the Ghaznian dynasty, Sultán 
ManaMED Gnonr, called SHand-v’-p1n, passed by this route and by 
Bhatnér when he took Asi (or Hans?) in his battles with raja PrrRAURA. 
In A. D. 1397-8 the conqueror Amir TiMovn in his invasion of Hin- 
dustan, after laving in ruins Débalpur and Ajwadin, proceeded across 
the river with part of his forces and destroyed Bhatnér, whither the 
inhabitants of the two former towns had fled for protection. 

Close under the town to the north is the dry bed of a river which 
they call the Dandi, propably the Dond mentioned by Major Ren- 
NELL. Four kos more to the north is another dry bed of a river 
which they call the Sohag ; and beyond this about ten kos from Pák- 
patan is the old bed of the Beds, which, separating from the Satlaj 
below Hari-ke, formerly ran close under Kasur and did not again 
join that river till within twenty miles of Neh. In the time of AKBAR, 
the Dodb Bist Jalindar extended to Humadpur Dar Behli, fifteen kos 
above Neh. 

To the south of Pakpatan in coming from our boats we crossed 
a nala which had a very high bank; its bed was in some places dry, 
in others it had one and half feet of water. I inquired of the villagers 
if they had any particular name for it, but they said not ; neither did 
they know any thing about the Harari Narnay or Qoud mentioned by 
Major ReNNELL. The ground between this zala and the Satlaj was 
low, covered with thick jungle of the tamarisk and patches of fine- 
looking wheat. It is no doubt overflowed in the rainy season, when 
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the breadth of the river from the bank of this nala to the opposite 
high bank must be more than four miles. 

We remained at Pákpatan till the 26th, making arrangements for 
reducing to order the predatory tribes of that neighborhood. 

On the 23rd we visited the shrine of Hazrat Shekh Farm SHAKAR- 
GANJ* in the town of Pukpatan. We had to ascend more than forty 
feet to the top of the mound on which the town is built. The ground 
sounded hollow to our horses' hoofs as we threaded through numerous 
narrow streets and allevs, manv of which were lined with miserable 
objects of charity, among whom here and there might be seen females 
enveloped in the burkhd, pretended descendants of the Prophet, who 
importuned for alms with a perseverance which we found it difficult 
to resist. After descending again by a flight of steps to a level with 
the surrounding country, we were conducted into a small square paved 
court surrounded by the lofty brick walls of the adjacent houses. In 
the centre of this stocd the magbard, a plain insignificant building, 
having one small apartment, in which was the grave of the saint 
covered with faded drapery. There were two doors to this apartment, 
опе to the north and one to the east. That to the east, called the 
* door of Paradise," is never opened but on the fifth day of the 
sacred Moharam, when numbers of pilgrims, both Hindus and Mus- 
salmans, come to visit the shrine, and all who pass through this door- 
way are considered saved from the fines of perdition. The door-way 
is about two feet wide, and cannot be passed without stooping, and the 
apartment itself is not capable of containing thirtv people crowded 
together: vet such is the care which the saint takes of his votaries 
on these occasions, that no accident or loss of life has ever been known 
to occur. А superlative heaven is allotted to those who are first to 
enter the tomb on the day mentioned. The rush for precedence may, 
therefore, be better imagined than described. The crowd of pilgrims 
is said to be immense, and as they egress from the sacred door-way, 
after having rubbed their foreheads on the foot of the saint's grave, 
the air resounds with their shouts of Farip! Farı! Several relics 
were shewn to us, among which the most curious was, a round flat 
piece of wood of the size and shape of an Indian’s bread: or chapdti. 
In the long fasts which the saint imposed on himself, he is said to 
have solaced his hunger by gnawing this hard substance. 

There is a couplet very common throughout the Panjdb which has 
reference to this story. — 

The ancestors of Shekh Fanrp-v'-piw first came to Multán in the 


* See some account of the same saint by Munshi Моном La’t in the last 
,volume.—Ep. 
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train of Bruram Suu, of the Ghaznavi family, and continued to fill 
situations of trust and emolument in that province, until it fell into 
the hands of Sultán Manamep Слове, (Suana'n-v'-piN.) When 
Hazrat Jara'L-v'-piN, the father of Shekh Farin, fled to CAáwe 
Müshaikh, a village on the banks of the Satlaj, where he lived the life 
of a hermit, practised great austerities and became celebrated for his 
great sanctity. At this place Hazrat Shekh Farip-vu’-p1in was born ; 
he was sent for his education to Multán, and afterwards spent many 
years in travel. At Multan he became celebrated as a Sáheb A'arámat, 
or worker of miracles, and many ridiculous stories are told cf his 
performances. Among others it is related that whenever he felt 
hungry he would throw into his mouth a handful of dust or pebbles 
which immediately became sugar. He practised similar metamor- 
phoses on the goods of other people, and turned so many things into 
sugar that he was universally known, and is so to this day, bv the 
affix to his name of Shakar-ganj. Hazrat Shekh Farip-vu’-pin 
SHakaRGANJ and his posterity were chiefly instrumental in con- 
verting to Islamism the numerous different tribes of Jats and Gujur 
or Gickers, descendants of the Rajput shepherds, who so often fought 
bravely against the invading armies of the north. The descendants 
of Bábá Shekh Fanip are supposed to have inherited from him the 
power of performing miracles, and several of them became celebrated 
throughout Hindustda for their sanctity. At Agra, Síkru, and Dehli 
their shrines witness to the respect in which their memory is held by 
the Mussalman population. Axsar Suda owed to the prayers, we 
аге told, of one of the family (Shekh Nur-v’-p1n, or Nrer-v’-pin) the 
birth of his son JzHANerr. In the early attempt of the Sikhs to lay 
waste the country between Multdn and Lahér, one of the descendants 
of Shekh Farip-v’-pin at Pdkpatan placed himself at the head ofa 
number of converts, Ját peasantry, and kept his ground so well against 
these marauders that they thought it advisable to come to an amicable 
arrangement with him ; and, in a treaty which he concluded with one 
of their chiefs, he was allowed to enjoy in independence the revenues 
of Pukpatan and several villages attached to it. Ata later period, 
when the Sikhs became united under one chief, the Shekh-zadas were 
despoiled of their possessions. The Mahá-rája now allows them one 
thousand rupees a year for their maintenance, derived from the town 
duties of Pákpatan ; besides which, they have a fourth share in four 
small villages in the neighborhood. 
« On the 27th to Toba Sáddt, in the district of Musá-firan-wála, esti- 
mated distance nine kos. 
2c 
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On the 28th to К-ке, in the district of Cásim-ke, estimated dis- 
tance nine kos. 

On the 29th to Dola, where we entered the district of Jheddo, es- 
timated distance seven kos. 

On the 30th we passed through the districts of Jheddo and Shah 
Farid, and entered the Hásilpur district about two miles before we 
came to our halting place at noon, estimated distance nine kos. 

On the 31st we halted at noon. 

On the Ist of February at Palra, estimated distance 81 kos. The 
face of the country varies little in appearance, being day after day the 
same succession of tamarisk jungle, the deep green of which is now here 
and there relieved by a shrub resembling the willow in leaf and color, 
which the natives call jhat, and from the root of which the miswaks 
ог tooth-cleaners are commonly made. From Rédnd-watti near the 
Mamdot and Baháwalpur frontier the signs of cultivation gradually 
disappear ; and near Pákpatan the country becomes extremely wild; we 
lose all trace of habitations near the river, save, par hazard, a few 
temporary grass hamlets. After entering the Hüsipur district an 
improvement is perceptible. We again see the Persian wheel at 
work, and the banks of the river occasionally lined with a wonder- 
gazing populace. The canals and water-courses increase in number 
as we progress onwards. Those we have hitherto seen vary in breadth 
at their mouths from ten to twenty yards, and are at present dry, being 
much above the level of the river, but from early in May to the end 
of September they serve to irrigate the country to the distance in 
some instances of thirty miles from its banks. Smaller branches are 
cut in every direction from the main canals, so that the whole country 
is covered with them, and travelling in that season rendered disagree- 
able and difficult. 

During our journey of the lást two or three days we have been 
pleasingly reminded of having entered a Mussalman country by the 
strict attention every where paid to the time of prayer. In the open 
fields, where a minute before the air has resounded with the voice of 
labour, every thing is suddenly hushed,—the shrieking Persian wheel 
is at rest, the cattle are freed from the yoke, and the peasants may be 
seen ranged together in small parties on their mats of the palm tree, 
going through their forms of devotion with an air of the greatest 
decorum. The sight struck us from its frequent occurrence. 

Of the tribes which inhabit along the banks of the river from Firoz- 
pur to Baháwalpur, those in the neighborhood of Pakpatan and below 
that place, are said to be the most wild and disorderly and the most 
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addicted to predatory habits. The Dogre and Dogre Badela are 
chiefly confined tothe Mamdot territory and higher up. At Loadi-ke, 
below Mamdot they are succeeded by the Wattu Karral Chishti and 
other branches of the Jat tribes, descendants of the Rajput shepherds, 
who formerly inhabited the country on the Ravi between Multan and 
Lahór. These people still lead a wandering pastoral life, seldom 
building anything but temporary sheds, and may fairly challenge the 
name applied to them of ‘‘ клала badásh." They are a race inured to 
every hardship, ill fed and worse clothed, but capable of enduring 
great fatigue under every privation. They are much celebrated for 
the length and rapidity of their journeys on foot in their nightly 
excursions to carry off cattle from neighboring territories. Nothing 
in their appearance would indicate their possessing a superior share 
of physical strength or activity; they are tall spare men, generally 
ill made, and without any great shew of bone or muscle. If their 
hardiness of constitution is any where perceptible, it is in their harsh 
swarthy features, which though not pleasing are manly. 

These tribes, even in the best days of the Mogul empire, were 
never brought into any proper subjection or made to feel the influence 
of a well-ordered government. They continued embroiled in feuds 
among themselves, in the settlement of which the arms of autho- 
rity seldom interposed. A system of sdlahkang, or retaliation, than 
which nothing can be conceived more productive of crime and gene- 
ral disorder, has prevailed among them from time immemorial. This 
system authorizes the redressing an injury not only on the person 
or property of the injurer, but on any of his relations, friends or neigh- 
bors whom chance may throw into the power of the injured party; con- 
sequently a few disorderly persons have it in their power to involve the 
whole country in their quarrels. "The original cause of their feud is 
generally a dispute as to the right of pasture, or a few buffaloes may 
have strayed from the herds of one village to those of another. This 
leads to reprisals, in which blood is sometimes shed, and blood calls 
for blood long after the original cause of dispute has ceased to be 
remembered. If this was the state of affairs when the country on 
both sides of the river was under one authority, we may judge of what 
it must be now that the river separates two hostile powers. 

The system of sálahang which was before confined to villages near 
each other, now extends along the whole line of the opposite banks of 
the river. Instead of a few buffaloes stealthily abstracted during the 
night by ten or twelves herdsmen, villages are now openly attacked 
and plundered at noon-day by gangs of from one hundred to two 

2c2 
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hundred desperate freebooters acting under acknowledged Sir-kurde, 
(leaders.) The river affords them an easy means of escape, and, owing 
to the existing relations of one of the powers with our Government, 
prevents their being pursued by the authorities of the opposite side. 
This security from punishment would of itself be sufficient encourage- 
ment to their predatory habits, but they are moreover instigated and 
abetted by the petty district officers of their own governments, 
who share in the spoils without incurring any of the danger of their 
enterprises. 

Female infanticide prevails generally among these tribes. Mothers 
appear to have little affection for their offspring and little respect for 
their marriage tie, if one may judge by the frequency with which it is 
violated. A wife leaving the protection of her husband and abscond- 
ing with another man, is frequently claimed and restored by the inter- 
vention of the authorities after an absence of nine or ten years, and 
any children she may have borne to her paramour in her absence, are 
equally divided between him and her lawful husband. 

On the 2nd February at Tufiere, estimated distance 114 kos. The 
banks of the river low, and the river perceptibly diminished in breadth. 
We passed a town on the right bank hidden in a deep and extensive 
grove of palm trees; the cupola of a mosque peeping through the 
foliage, and a few solitary palms standing far apart, thrown out from 
an horizon lighted by a briliant sunset, reminded us forcibly of 
Bengal scenery. 

The country on the left to-day was more open, the river excessively 
winding. | 

On the 3rd to Durpur near Khairpur, estimated distance POI kos. 
The country on the right was well cultivated and apparently rich, 
dotted with clumps of the beautiful palm tree, and the banks of the 
river abounding in temporary wells and water courses ;—that on the 
left was low and barren and covered with a very thin jungle of the 
tamarisk, the river extremely winding in its course. 

Early in the day we were met by Sarrara’z Kusy, and at a later hour 
by Mir MUHAMMED Qaim and Munammep DÁ, native gentlemen of 
the Kh4n’s household and relations of the Khán's Vizier. One of these 
gentlemen, although holding the responsible appointment of Mír 
Bakhshí, is said to be quite uneducated and ignorant of his letters; 
but we found him more polished in his manners than the generality 
of those we had met. 

About half way on our journey we passed the road to Mailsian, a 
town on the right bank, the former capital of Bana^war Ku án’s terri- 
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tory on that side. It once boasted a very strong fort, but from the 
time this territory was first threatened by the Siekhs it became the 
policy of the Baháwalpur government to destroy all their forts and 
garhís, and this among the rest was razed to the ground. 

As we approached Khairpur we came in sight of the Rohi (or desert), 
and were for some time quite at a loss to conjecture what object it 
was which skirted the horizon for many miles. The sand-hills rise 
abruptly from the plain which intervene between the desert and the 
river, and from a distance the intervals between them are not percep- 
tible. Seen from our boats, they formed a distinct and well defined out- 
line resembling an unbroken chain of low hills. The Rohi runs in the 
shape of a promontory directly up to the town of Khairpur, which is. 
about a mile distant from the present channel of the river: in the 
rainy season the town only intervenes between the sand of the desert 
and the waters of the Satlaj. When we visited it, we ascended from 
one of the streets directly on a steep hill of sand and found ourselves 
fairly in the desert surrounded by sand-hills and the debris of houses, 
walls and huts more than half buried under them. The desert 
encroaches on the town every year, and many of the present inhabi- 
tants remember the time when Khairpur was distant at least two 
miles from the nearest point of it. The houses are chiefly of unburnt 
bricks, and the round domes of the mosque are also built of the same 
material. It is said to be very durable, but the secret of its durability 
lies more in the paucity of rain which falls in this country. The town 
has a tolerable bazar, and contains 400 shops of all descriptions; it 
was formerly a place of considerable traffic, but has fallen off since the 
time of the great Bana’wat Ким. Small kafilas occasionally arrive 
here from Hánsi and Hissár across the desert, and the tobacco grown 
in this vicinity and in the Hdsilpur district is exported by this route 
in large quantities to Delhi, where it is not unfrequently sold as Multdn 
tobacco. 

The only ракі building in the town is a large mosque now in 
ruins : it is ornamented with painted tiles to represent enamel, but too 
little remains to give anv idea of the effect of this style of ornament 
when in perfect preservation. In the neighborhood are the ruins of 
several mud forts, formerly the seat of Ddudputra chiefs of the Keharani 
branch of the tribe, who arrived in this country sometime before the 
Pirjani branch, of which the present Khan is the head. They were 
engaged in constant feuds with the 2nd BanAwat Kuan, and made 
several attempts to subvert his power, but were unsuccessful, and at 
last forfeited their own possessions in the struggle. The only surviving 
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member of this family is now a fugitive at the court of the Bikánir 
raja. 

The morning of the 4th being a halt, we made a short excursion 
into the desert with the intention of looking for floricans and antelopes : 
the former, as well as the leek and bustard, are very numerous where 
the desert approaches near to the river ; but they are much more fre- 
quently put up in the stunted tamarisk bushes which crown the sand 
hills within the skirts of the desert, than in the tamarisk coppices 
nearer the river. After crossing the first ridge of sand-hills, the 
highest of which might measure sixty feet, we came in sight of a 
level plain of hard soil extremely bare, with only here and there a 
small mound of shifting sand, and extending for several miles till the 
eye was arrested by what appeared to be a ridge similar to the one 
on which we stood. One could have fancied that this tract had 
recently been usurped from the river by the desert. We learned from 
the people with us that the whole of it is usually cultivated after a 
favorable rainy season, when it produces plentiful crops of the smaller 
kind of grain on which the inhabitants of this country chiefly subsist. 
Owing to the unusual drought of the last five years, it had remained 
a waste. The ridge on which we stood was the site of what had 
been an extensive town now buried many feet under the sand ;—the 
soil between the sand hillocks was covered with particles of burnt 
brick, and I was able to trace the ruins of houses for upwards of a 
mile along the ridge. These have, no doubt, arrested the sand in its 
progress when it is carried in volumes by the south-west monsoon 
towards the river, and may account for the high and very abrupt 
appearance of the skirts of the desert at this point. 

After a short walk in the sand, rendered disagreeable by a dread- 
fully scorching sun, we returned towards our boats. The Daudputras 
who accompanied us as guides were highly amused at our style of 
sporting, which they termed jarida-tor, and only becoming a shikari by 
profession. We were little less amused at their strange jargon and 
at the readiness of their sporting equipments. Their weapon is the ` 
rifle with the curved stock common throughout Afghánistán and the 
countries west of the Indus. The length of the barrel varies, but is 
never much longer than that of our musket. "They have a great con- 
tempt for our use of small shot and for small game, which they only 
pursue with the hawk. The flesh of the hog-deer and antelope is 
esteemed a great dainty. In pursuit of the latter a Dáudputran will 
take his provisions for three days, mount his camel, and sally forth 
in the hottest season ; when, to use their own expression, * to face the 
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desert is to face death." In these excursions he sometimes remains 
out as long as five days, wandering about after the tracks of the deer, 
until his supply of water is exhausted; when, if he has not been suc- 
cessful, he makes for the nearest pool and takes his chance of the 
deer coming to drink. These pools are not of frequent occurrence in 
the desert, and none but a person acquainted with every stump bush 
and hillock, and every feature of the ground, could attempt to go in 
search of them. That many of the shikdris have this intimate know- 
ledge of the desert, is proverbial :—'' they know it better than the 
scholar his book, or the Háfiz his Korán ;" and their knowledge is 
the more astonishing when we consider the narrow and minute obser- 
vation which it implies. So much do the sand-hills resemble each 
other, that a common observer might be removed to fifty different 
stations in the course of the day and fancy every one the same. 

The prohibitions to shooting game which are strictly enforced in 
the Nawáb's preserves and jungles near the river, do not apply to the 
desert, where the shikdris are at liberty to roam at large; and the 
knowledge they acquire of its localities is highly prized by their chief. 
They are sometimes lost, but casualties of this kind are attributed to 
a stroke of the sun, or to exhaustion from want of water, or to the 
bite of a reptile called the flying-snake, (said to be numerous,) rather 
than to their losing their way. The stars assist to guide them when, 
as is often the case, they travel by night. 

One of our guides proved himself a good marksman by taking off 
the head of a carrion kite with a ball from his rifle at fifty vards; he 
brought the bird up to us and observed that “that was the manner 
in which his master would serve the káfir Sikhs, if we would allow 
him to cross the river." The Khan, it would appear, finds it politic 
to impress his subjects with the idea, that nothing but a fear of the 
displeasure of the British Government has hitherto prevented his 
taking steps to recover his lost dominions ;—while they on their part 
assure their chief, that but for this fear they would conquer the coun- 
try to-morrow, and not leave a light burning from the Indas to Гайд. 

The familiar manner in which our guides spoke of the former pos- 
sessors of the old forts and gardens about Khairpur as we passed 
through, struck me as highly characteristic of the primitive state of 
society of the people. Their greatest chiefs they designated by their 
simple surnames. In speaking of the Khan, they called him simple 
Bauswat Kuan or Khan, never adding any affix of respect. Every 
garden or fort we passed had its anecdote of the feuds that had 
existed between the Keharani and Pirjani branches of the tribe. Much 
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was said about the ** baháduri" of the fallen chiefs, the devoted cou- 
rage of their adherents, and the time which a few resolute men had 
kept the second BawAwaL Kuan and his whole army at bay. The 
knowledge possessed by our guides of these affairs seemed to be inti- 
mate; and could I have understood clearly all that they said, I might 
during our walk have learnt the whole history of the tribe. On their 
first settlement in the country, the Dáudputras, to add consequence 
to their name, as well as to increase their power, are said not to have 
been very scrupulous how they swelled their numbers, and people of 
all descriptions were admitted into their tribe. 

The opinion I formed of the lower orders from what I saw to-day 
was not very favorable. One cannot be long in their society without 
being struck with the absence of that urbanity which is so universal 
among all orders in Hindustán. With each other they appear to be 
on easy terms, using little ceremony. With strangers they are either 
rough and betray a suspicion and distrust in their manner, or their 
courteousness is awkward and descends to servility. One of our 
guides, whose garments would hardly have gained him admittance 
into any gentleman's gateway, gave me to understand that he was no 
common person, but one who lived in the Khán's presence. I should 
not have believed him but for an anecdote which I heard of one of 
the former chiefs soon after my return to camp, and which was to 
the effect ‘‘ that the first Ban&war KuAn would have given a severe 
bastinado to any person who had dared to come to his darbdr in 
new or clean clothes." The person who related this anecdote to me, 
lamented the degeneracy of the present ruler, ‘‘ who has brought 
himself," said he, “ to look upon clean clothes without aversion, and, 
what is worse, allows his prime minister to ride in a baili or a bullock 
carriage, for which last innovation he will one day be sorely visited." 

We remained at Darpur on the 5th. This place is pleasantly situ- 
ated at about half a mile from the present channel of the river. A 
fine piece of grass turf sprinkled with dwarfish palm extends from it 
down to the banks of the river. The fort of Darpur is still in good 
preservation, but has not been occupied since the family was dispos- 
sessed by the second BanAwat Kuan. It is of mud and раќа bricks, 
in form a square, with turrets at the angles; the outer walls enclose 
an aria of nine hundred square yards. Near the fort are the lines of 
one of the Khán's disciplined battalions, stationed here under the com- 
mand of a half-caste Portuguese ; their uniform was a blue coat with 
scarlet facings, flaming scarlet shakos, with brass ornaments. "They 
were drawn out to receive us on the day of our arrival Evening had 
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closed in before we arrived, and they burnt blue lights, the effect of 
which with their salute was good, but so much cannot be said for the 
stunning noise of their barbarous drums and fifes which accompanied 
it. The battalion mustered about three hundred firelocks ; besides 
these, there were two small pieces of artillery with a few gulandáz 
dressed in red pagrís, brown vests, and blue cossack paijámas. They 
were very cleanly in appearance, and I was told that the whole of the 
Khán's troops had been newly clothed in anticipation of the arrival of 
the mission. 

On the 6th to Goth Nur Muhammad ; estimated distance by the river 
83 kos. The Khairpur district extended for two-thirds of the way, 
when we entered that of Goth Nur Muhammad. In consequence of the 
unusual drought of the last four years, and the floods from the river 
having inclined to the right bank, the districts from Khairpur to the 
eastern frontier now barely pay the expenses of collecting the revenue, 

Throughout this extensive tract of country, embracing a length of 
more than one hundred kos, there are only three officers in authority 
for the collection of revenue and the preservation of order. One is at 
Khairpur, one at Goth Qdim Каб, twelves miles beyond, and the 
other moves alternately from Gurjidna to Mubdrakpur, but resides 
chiefly at the latter place. In harvest time, mutsaddis or muharirs 
are dispatched from Ahmadpur to collect the revenue in these parts, 
but they never remain long. So little authority does the Nawab 
possess over the districts east of M ábárakpur, that he may be said to 
levy rather an occasional tribute from them than any fixed revenue. 
The property of the zemindárs consists chiefly of cattle, and is conse- 
quently moveable; and as the Nawáb finds it more troublesome than 
advantageous to be continually sending large forces to overawe them, 
they frequently escape two or more seasons successively without 
paying any thing to his treasury, either by crossing to the opposite 
side of the river, or concealing themselves and their cattle for a time 
in the large tracts of jungle which every where abound. Once in two 
or three years a force is sent, when, if the zemindárs refuse to come 
in and pay their rents, their houses and the little land they cultivate 
are laid waste, and all their cattle that can be found seized and car- 
ried off. They are at liberty to release them on paying what is called 
the “trinni” or tax for pasturage, and the arrears of their tribute in 
kind. The amount of this varies with the means which the govern- 
ment officers have of enforcing, or the ryats of resisting the demand. 
A tax is also levied from them, commonly designated and known 
among them as the “ theft licence," with a view, perhaps, of eradicat- 
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ing their propensity to thieving, but which most probably encourages 
the habit. As it is a tax openly paid by the principal Ráth or Jat 
zemindárs to the Nawáb, free-booting is in a measure countenanced 
and rendered honorable by it. The present Nawáb, I am told, has 
never hitherto visited the country to the east of Mabdrakpur, from a 
dislike to trust himself among these tribes. 

The river diminishing in breadth and the banks low; country more 
open on both sides, but stil presenting large tracts of heavy jhau 
jungle. 

We lost sight of the Desert soon after leaving Darpur. The scenery 
near Goth Nur Muhammad is rather pleasing from the number of palm 
trees in its neighborhood ; here also are ruined forts and a few ruins 
of paka bricked houses, the former residence of chiefs of other 
branches of the Ddudputra tribe. 

On the 7th to Dera Baká, near which the district of Goth Nur 
Muhammad terminates. The villages are more substantial, and the coun- 
try more open and better cultivated as we proceed. The people also 
appear to be less rude, and not so scantily clothed as we found them 
in the frontier district. The revenues are collected regularly and with 
little trouble. 

On the 8th to Bakarpur, the ghat opposite to Baháwalpur ; estimated 
distance by the river 45 kos. Тһе river narrowed extremely during 
the two last days’ journey. The banks have become very low and the 
current sluggish, running about 14 miles in the hour. The country is 
well cultivated on both banks of the river, the people are more engag- 
ed in agricultural pursuits, and herds of cattle are less numerous than 
they were above Khairpur. 

From the 8th to the 25th of February the Mission remained at 
Baháwalpur, employed in negotiation with the Nawab. The town of 
Baháwalpur, the most populous in the Khan’s dominions, is situated 
about two miles south-east of the present channel of the river; during 
the floods a branch of the river runs close under its walls and the 
intervening space, at present a moist sand covered with low strag- 
gling jhau, is then one sheet of water. At the present season only 
the beaten tracks to the ghat are passable on horseback and the rest 
is quagmire. The walls of the town enclose a number of gardens, 
and from the river the only signs of buildings we could descry through 
the trees were the minarets of the large mosque. The approach to 
the town from the river is by a number of narrow lanes separating 
gardens, in which the bed-mushk, the apple and orange tree, the 
mulberry, and rose bushes are seen in great profusion. A bridge of 
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one arch built of burnt bricks conducts over an insignificant moat to 
the Multdn gate by which we entered the city. On the day of our 
visit to the Nawáb, the tops of the houses in the streets were crowded 
with spectators, who observed a profound silence as we passed : this 
was so remarkable that I cannot but think particular orders must 
have been given on the subject, as the same circumstances attracted 
the notice of the Honorable M. ErruiNsTONE and his party on their 
passage through Baháwalpur in their Mission to Саби. Ме passed 
through a long narrow street which forms the principal bazar, and it 
appeared well inhabited; the other parts of the town betray a decreas- 
ing population. Many houses are empty and in ruins. It now con- 
tains 2,025 shops of all descriptions. The number of its inhabitants 
may be estimated at 20,000. The second Ban&war Кнм always 
spent some months of the year at this place, but since his death it 
has been quite deserted by the court, and other causes have not been 
wanting to account for its diminished importance. Before the Nawáb 
relinquished his territory on the opposite side of the river, the greatest 
portion of his revenue, which he receives in kind, was collected here, 
as also the indigo and rice for exportation. This is no longer the case, 
and the trade of Afghánistán with Central India, to which it chiefly 
owed its flourishing condition, has both fallen off in quantity, and no 
longer pursues so exclusively as formerly the route by Bahdwalpur. 
The decreasing income of the present Nawáb and his father has 
compelled them to levy arbitrary contributions from the merchants, 
who have deserted the place in consequence. The Amritsar, Shikár- 
pur and Márwdr mercantile houses have still their agents here, but 
comparatively little business is transacted between them. A'e Rarrr, 
a Jew, who had formerly a house at Derd Ghází Khán, and is connect- 
ed with the Jews of Bokhára and Kaub Chand Shikdrpuri, are the 
most wealthy merchants at the place. Bahawalpur still maintains its 
celebrity for the manufacture of silk cloth or /uangís and gulbadans, 
which latter are of a superior texture, and more lasting than those of 
Amritsar or Benares. The quantity exported is not very great, and 
chiefly to Sindh. Rifle barrels are also made of very superior work- 
manship both at Khairpur, Baháwalpur and Khánpur, but the hand- 
somest are made only to order, and to be sent in presents to Sindh, 
Lahór and other places. 

The inhabitants of Baháwalpur and of the few other towns in the 
Baháwalpur territory, are chiefly Hindus, and these in appearance the 
very outcasts of their race, dirty, squalid and miserable. Though 
they are tolerated in the practice of their religion, and have a high 
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priest or gusdin who enjoys some consideration with the Nawáb, they 
are looked down upon by their Mussalman fellow subjects with the 
utmost contempt, and subjected to every kind of oppression. Some 
few of them enjoy offices of trust near the Nawáb and the other great 
men of his court, but this they owe to the indolence and ignorance 
of their masters, which quite unfits them for the tiresome details of 
business. 

On the 25th we again started in our boats from the Bindra-wála 
ghát at Baháwalpur to proceed to the junction of the five rivers of 
the Panjáb with the Indus at Mithankot. 

We arrived sometime after nightfall at Nahur-wadli; estimated 
distance from Bahdwalpur 11% kos. The banks of the river were 
exceedingly low almost throughout our journey, and the river still 
diminishing in size, not measuring more in some places than 150 
yards across. The current not averaging 1% miles an hour. There 
were numerous sand-banks, and the river, saving that it is deeper, is 
more insignificant in appearance here than at any part of its course 
from Ropur downwards. The numerous canals which are cut from 
below Khairpur might account for this, but very few of them are fed 
from the river in the cold weather. 

The country on both sides of the river was tolerably open, and 
cultivation more general, with fewer tracts of the jhau jungle. The 
inhabitants on both sides of the river are chiefly of Ját origin, mixed 
with a few Dáudputras and Baloches; they are not generally addicted 
to predatory habits, but the dismemberment of the Khán's dominions 
has involved them in the general disorder which now prevails. 

On the 26th to Mahabatpur; estimated distance by the river 3 
kos. At about two miles from Nahur-wali we came to a heavy 
jhau jungle on the left bank, one of the Nawáb's preserves or hunt- 
ing seats, where he had proposed that we should take our leave of 
him. We joined him towards the afternoon, and after witnessing the 
slaughter of a few hog-deer returned to our boats, with the promise 
to hunt with him again on the following day. 

On the 27th we passed the day in hunting with the Nawáb. The 
following is a description of his mode of following that pastime. 

The jungles in which the game is preserved, are divided and tra- 
versed in their whole extent by strong hedges made of twisted boughs 
of the jhauw running at acute or at right angles with each other in 
the form of a funnel, into which the game is driven. The hedges are 
not made to join at the apex of the triangles, but a space is there 
left open and cleared of jungle in which the ambuscades are formed. 
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These ambuscades resemble in their relative positions au inverted 
funnel, the mouth of which joins that into which the game is driven. 
The Nawáb occupies the first place in front of the opening; at a 
short distance behind him, branching out to right and left, are two 
more ambuscades not far apart; behind these are others farther apart, 
and so on with the rest, which are so arranged that the sportsmen 
fire clear of each other. The ambuscades are formed of small hedges 
of the jhau high enough to conceal a person when seated on the 
ground: in the very high jungles platforms of eight and ten feet 
high are used for the same purpose. 

When the tract of jungle is circular, it is first surrounded by a very 
high fence of the jau, between which and the jungle a space is. left 
for a road; then from the circumference fences are drawn towards 
the centre like the radii of a circle; the centre is freed from jungle 
and left open for the formation of the ambuscades. A number of 
dogs of all sizes and breeds, and from three to four hundred sawárs, 
according to the extent of line they have to cover, are then sent into 
the jungles from the outside, and close their ranks as they approach 
the narrow end of the enclosed space, hooting and shouting to drive 
the game before them. The Nawáb and his courtiers meanwhile 
lounge at their ease in their ambuscades. Conversation is carried on, 
at first freely, but as the beaters draw near, in whispers only. A 
crackling of the jungle or a waving of the grass is sufficient to put 
every one on the alert—the hand is instinctively directed towards 
the trigger, and you are prepared for tiger, deer, hog, or any thing 
that may make its appearance. The eye is strained to bursting to 
catch the moment of the beast's leaving the jungle, when, whatever he 
is, he will assuredly givea spring on finding himself in the open space, 
At last he bursts cover, and the object of your fond anticipations 
proves to be nothing more than a jackal; but before you have time 
to recover from your vexation at having your nerves unstrung by so 
unworthy a beast, and before you have time to brace them again, the 
jungle again crackles, the boughs break—vou catch a glimpse of some- 
thing bounding through the grass, and out springs a fine buck deer 
with his head low and haunches hard pressed by the hounds. He 
either stops for an instant amazed, or he has passed vou before you 
can raise your gun to your shoulder : in either case you miss. At the 
report of vour gun he stamps the ground in disdain and bounds on 
to fall a prey to some cooler sportsman among the twenty or thirty 
who send their balls whizzing after him. The Nawáb has as many 
as eight or nine rifles loaded and placed before him, and he uses them 
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so quickly and efficaciously, that unless the game comes very thickly, 
it is a bad day’s sport for those who are permitted only to shoot after 
him. Dinner is always cooked at his hunting seat and sent out into 
the jungle for him, and served at noon. Several of his musáhibs 
(courtiers) partake of the meal with him, and inferior fare is distri- 
buted to the whole of his attendants. Even down to the saises and 
grass-cutters no man is allowed to remain hungry. After dinner all 
indulge in a siesta, and then to the sport again. Where the jungle 
is very extensive and not well enclosed, and the efforts of the horse- 
men are baffled by the game doubling round them, it is not unusual 
on a windy day to set fire to it. This is a sight to be witnessed. 
The sportis very exciting while it lasts, but the pauses during the 
time spent by the beaters in driving the game towards the ambus- 
cades are tedious. The Nawab and his minister frequently occupy 
these intervals in reading the Korán. 

The Nawáb's hunting seats are mere temporary hamlets, the sides 
of which are formed of the kana reed, and the roofs thatched over 
with grass. A large enclosure is set apart for the Nawáb himself, 
which is surrounded with a strong and high fence of the jhau, making 
it quite private. This enclosure varies from two to three hundred 
yards square; at different angles of it are a place for his daftar- 
kháná or secretaries, a place for his cook-room, and a place for his 
huntsmen or shikáris. He has sometimes an under-room attached to 
his own bungalow in the rear. In front of the bungalow is a rude 
chabutra, raised from the ground about two feet, on mud pillars, and 
covered with an awning or canopy of cloth under which he holds his 
darbár and receives the reports of shikdris, who are sent out in all 
directions to bring tidings of game. In front of the chabutrá his 
horses are picketed. His minister and two or three others of the 
most consideration about him have separate hamlets prepared for 
them, but the rest of his followers rough it in the open air. Canvas 
tents are very little used even by the wealthier classes. 

On the 28th we arrived opposite to Mirpur ; estimated distance by 
the river 10 kos. As we approached the end of our day's journey the 
river became broader. "There were still fewer tracts of jungle to-day, 
and the country rich and well cultivated, with many substantial-look- 
ing villages on either side. 

March the Ist. We arrived at Makhanbelá, the ghát opposite to 
the town of Uch ; estimated distance by the river 16 kos. | 

The river increased to-day to a fine broad stream ; it was joined by 
an inlet from the Chindd river soon after we left Mirpur, and for the 
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last twelve miles, before its junction with the Chindd,,it ran in a toler- 
ably straight course, forming a fine body of water. "There was one 
considerable winding near Shirna Buchri. The Chináb joins the 
Ghára a little above Makhanbeld, and these streams run together for 
a considerable distance without appearing to mix their waters. The 
line marked by the opposite color of the two streams is very distinct. 
The red-colored water of the Chindd and Ravi is prized by the people 
here much above that of the Ghára. Тһе Nawáb when residing at 
Ahmadpur or Diliwar sends to this ghát for a weekly supply for his 
household, which is conveyed on hackeries in large brass vessels. 

The breadth of the Panjnad at Makhanbela in the present season 
is perhaps under 900 yards, but during the rains it is sometimes six 
miles across from Uch to the opposite side. 

The country on the left continued well cultivated and open. On 
the right we had the dry bed of Beah and several creeks of the Chináb, 
forming islands covered with heavy jhau jungle and apparently pas- 
ture land. Numerous herds of buffaloes were grazing near the bank. 

In the afternoon we went to visit Uch, from which we were distant 
about three miles ; the road was through a good deal of jhau jungle 
and over the beds of inlets of the river which scarcely supported our 
horses. The Uch Bokhárian is situated on the banks of the river, 
and was formerly the seat of a Hindu principality, which extended to 
near Multdn. The town itself was then called Walhaur. Towards 
the latter end of the reign of InnA'ur'M Ist of the Gaznaví dynasty 
in 1105, а number of wandering Musalmán devotees took up their 
abode there, and were tolerated by the ruling prince, Raja SHam 
SuAp, from the apparently harmless austerity of their lives. Among 
the number of these devotees was Shekh Svp Jarár, who was gifted 
with the power of performing miracles, by which many were convin« 
ced of the truth of his doctrines. 

Raja Smam бнАр was one of the first of his converts, and giving 
up all worldly affairs, he made over his territorial possessions to the 
Pir for the support of his followers. One or two others also deserve 
to be mentioned, as they gave their name to the towns now compre- 
hended under the general name of Uch Bokhárian. Among these was 
a chief of the tribe of zemindárs called Lálás, who inhabited the coun- 
try in the neighborhood. On the conversion of their chief the Ldlds 
followed his example, and on his death built a sepulchre to his 
memory, round which they formed habitations; hence the Uch of 
Lalas, the Uch of the Moghuls, and the Uch of the Jumals, were also 
named by the Pír after two of his favorite disciples, who died of the 
austerities which they practised, and were buried there. 
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We visited the tomb of the Pir Shekh бүкр Јлт&; Boxna’rr’, 
The interior of the building was curious ; the roof was su; ported by 
more than thirty arches resting on four colonades of wooden carved 
pillars; there were a great many graves and some relics from distant 
countries. Amongst these were the preserved spinal bones of several 
saw-fish. The pilgrims who go to Mecca from Aff, hanistdn and the 
Derajat by passing down the Indus, frequently come thus far out of 
their way from Mithankot to visit the shrine of Shekh Svxp Ja- 
LA'L, and implore his intercession for the safety of their journey. A 
descendant of this Pir is still living at Uch, but the lands formerly 
belonging to the family which enabled them to live in a style of 
splendour and comparative refinement among a barbarous people, have 
long since been usurped, first by the názims of Multan, and since 
then by the Dáudputra chiefs. They have now barely sufficient for 
their support; their influence over the common people is, notwith- 
standing, very considerable, and they are generally respected. 

From Uch Bhokhárian we proceeded to the Uch of the Gilanis, which 
appears to have been formerly joined to it, but is now distant about 
half a mile; on our way we passed through large topes of date trees. 
Hazrat Shekh Mumammap Guos Jina/wr, round whose shrine this 
town was built, and after whom it was named, was descended from 
Hazrat Shekh Авро, Qnin Jina'mi! Bacupsnr’, and came to Uch 
about the year A. D. 1394. The Dáudputras have continued to be 
his murids and the murids of his successors from the time of their 
first leaving Shikdrpur. 

This Pirs family had considerable assignments of lands in the 
vicinity of Uch before the arrival in the country of the Dáudputras, 
and up to the time of the 2nd Bana’wat Kuan their territory and 
wealth had continued increasing, and Maxpum Gane Вокѕн, who was 
then the Pír Márshid, was second only in influence to the Khán, and 
kept in his pay a considerable standing force; he built a fort at 
Uch and surrounded the town with a wall. His son, also named Max- 
pum Gane Baksa, headed a revolt of the Dáudputra tribes against the 
second Bana’waL Кна'м in 1799, and releasing Ban&wan Kua'w's 
son, Musdrak Knua’n, from confinement, set him in opposition to his 
father. The Khan besieged him in the town of Uch, destroyed the 
fort, and laid the town in ruins, and obliged the Pir with his son to 
flee to the territory of the Amirs of Sindh. The lands belonging to 
the Pir’s family were on that occasion forfeited to the state, and have 
never been restored. A few years since a grandson of this Pir returned 
from the Sindh country to take up his abode at Uch, and six or eight 
wells have been allowed by the present Khan for his subsistence. 
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On the 2nd March to opposite Núrwálá ; estimated distance 10 kos. 
We came to on the right bank of the river about three miles below 
Sitpur, and went in the afternoon to see that town. It is surrounded 
by an extensive grove of palm trees, and is celebrated for its dates 
and mangoes, which it produces in great abundance. The site is very 
elevated, and its name indicates its having formerly been a Hindu 
town. The old buildings are all of burnt brick and lofty, the streets 
dreadfully narrow and filthy, the country round it is pretty, but must 
be very unhealthy during the hot months, when it is entirely over- 
flowed, leaving no means of communication saving by boats. It was 
formerly thickly inhabited, but now the half of the houses are in 
ruins, and it may have about 200 shops of all descriptions. The 
inhabitants of the town are chiefly Hindus,—those of the country, 
round, Játs and Beloches. Cattle are numerous, and the zemindars, 
both Jats and Beloches, predatory in their habits. Sitpur is said to 
have been formerly on the right bank of the main stream of the Indus 
which fell into the Panjnad iramediately above it: it is now about 10 
miles on the left side of the main stream, but during the hot weather 
the whole intervening space is one sheet of water. It is recorded that 
415115, messengers with letters, were formerly in the habit of leaving 
Multán ог Dera Ghází Khan in the morning, mounted on an inflated 
oxhide, and reaching Sztpur and Ouch by the rivers Chináb and Indus 
at noon. This mode of conveying letters is still sometimes-adopted 
between Derá Ghází Khán and Shikárpur, and during the height of 
the floods is very expeditious. 

On the 3rd to Cháván ; estimated distance 12 kos. The country on 
both sides appeared very rich, but without any great variety of foliage. 

On the 4th we arrived at Mithankot on the right bank of the 
Indus ; estimated distance 10 kos. The rapidity of the current increas- 
ed very much as we approached the junction of the two rivers. The 
Panjnad all the way from Ouch is a beautiful stream, and, with the 
exception of one or two wiudings, runs straight to the south-west. 
On the 7th of March the Mission left Mithankot to return by a new 
route through the Panjáb to Lodiana. The boats were left under my 
charge to prepare for their return voyage up the river, with the 
exception of those belonging to the Lodiana merchants, which con- 
tinued their voyage to Shikdrpur. 
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Burj, 6666 [t ао ditto. Seniy......| Zle. (ditto, .. ая 
Bur) Bará,. . |13| 3 ditto, .. ditto. 
Sanghü-wálà| 4f 2 Юоргеѕ, К, S. Villages on the right bank. 
Sadáre-wálá,| 2) 3 'Güjar,.. |ditto. 
Bhundrí, ..| 4| 4 Harni & Kanmán Ját,! |1 jRáin, ..|R. S. 
Ráín,.. |ditto. Kannean2nd,| 3| # ditto, .. |ditto. 
Burj, ......| 4| 31346, ..|ditto. Bhagian, 1 |.. [ditto, .. |ditto. 
Dahdhara,..|1 |.. |Dogres, |ditto. Thammáüwá- 
Koth, . .... ii| |Güjar,.. |ditto. Па 706и I |... |ditto, .. |К. S. B. 
Gursiom, ..j 212 Jditto, .. ditto. Amir Shah, | 4| |Seyads, |ditto. 
Qasimwala, | 3| 3/Gujar,.. |ditto. 
Villages on the right bank. Rampáürá, ..| $...jditto, .. |ditto. 
Kanjaráwá- 
GUPP осо аб 281 Gájar,.. 110. Пате Zl.. Ráin, .. |01660. 
Hujra, .... d|ditto, .. ditto. Abdulpur, ..|! j..|ditto, ., |ditto. 
IN (ENE Gone TR ditto, .. |ditto. Baj&ur, e... |l | 1|78&,.... |4 шо: 
Sudhpür, ..| 4| i|Ráin, .. |ditto. sálepür, ....|1 | d|Ráin, .. |ditto, 
Maddipür,.. |1 i ditto, ..|ditto. Bamanián,..|13...|ditto, ..|ditto. 
Purjion Fahirpur, .. 3 ditto, .. |ditto. 
Веһагёрӣг, i1 11 |ditto, .. ditto, Rámé-ké, 4| 2191060, .. ditto. 
N. В.-К. S. stands for Ranjit Sing. F.S.A. for Fateh Sing uus. K. S. B. 
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From Lodiana to Baháwalpur by the rivers Satlaj and Ghar a. 
Villages on the left bank. 


for Kotsháh Bundh-ke. J. К. for Jíndh Каја. М. К. К. for Mai Rüpán Kákar. 
D. for Dharmkot. 
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Ett ses (ities [Waly ooes E S. B. Mattar Hoy 
Talwandi, .. B. ditto, . bul-ke, .... .|Dogre, |Mamdot. 
НЕП, .....,‚[1 Е. ditto, . йн. Madu-ke, .. Hm ditto, ..|ditto. 
Puneán, ....| 1g ditto, ..|ditto. Baje-ke,....| 3]|..jditto, .. |ditto. 
Jaggüpüra, | 4 4/Rain, ..|ditto. Mahitam, .. àl.. Mahitam ditto. 
Kamálpürá, | 3| 4Ját San- Baje-ke 204,1 | 3 росте, |ditto. 
du,. . .. |ditto. DullaMohan- 
Kákar......|t 113266 Ká- ке,........[1 | 2lditto, .. ditto. 
kar, ..(K.-K. S 
Kang, ...... |1 | $J&át Villagse on the right bank. 
Kang, |K. S.W. 
Kusalghur, |1 |..|ditto, ..|ditto. Andresa,....[1 [1 |Ját..... (Е. S. A. 
Mandi, ....|2 |.. Ját Dha- Singhi-ke, ..|1 | ditto, ..|ditto. 
wara, . |L. Chamba,....| #1 |ditto, ..|A.-ka. 
Mandhiála, |з | )|Ját,....|ditto. .. Kamboh, £1 |ditto, .. |ditto. 
Usafpura, .. hi3 j ditto, .. |R. S. S. Kirrian, . $1 |ditto, -.. |ditto. 
llibbi,...... |l Ráin, ..|F. S. A. Harri-kePat- | 
Барра ..- le Fitto, « sce inno E ditto, .. ditto. 
Nakki, ....|1 [1 |Ját, ....|F. S. A. Talli, .. 14 AsulJát, Каѕӣг. 
Gandhar 
Singhwálá, | 311 Mixed, |ditto. 
Fattü-kewá- d 
Villages on the left bank. lá,. „еа Т |] RAN, .. 10160. 
Kujian ,....| $12 ditto, .. |ditto. 
Mannüwálá, ү1 | 3|Machí, (F. S. A. Cbáüri wala, | 31 jditto, .. (ditto. 
Róknewálá, |13|..| Naipál, |ditto. Fata wálá,..| #..|Dogre, |ditto. 
Singhi-ke,..|1 |..|ditto, .. |ditto. Kilcha, ....|1 |1 |Bhatti 
mu |Shind,...... I j.. ditto, .. |ditto. Rajput, ditto. 
= Bheda wálá, |! |.. |Do.Mul- Sultán Chu- Ját Chi- 
lás, ..|ditto. ША се ss T 1E 1 | na,.... ш» 
Е Порте Mathianwá!á ] |..|Dogre, ditto. 
xd кмс 3 4| Bah- Wásti Seide- > 
12th ; loche, |F. Кеа .. 11 1 Ráin, .. |01060. 
Ваге-Ке,.... |1 |2 |ditto, ..|F. D. К. Sheik Himal, 3 121110, .. |ditto. 
Bahek Bodle-| | 
Kilcha, ....|2 | d|ditto, ..|Mamdot. Ке, 14,13/Boddle, |ditto. 
Kande ke, .. |14| 3 iig Wasti Pattri-, | 
Bah- кеуш 3| łJát,. .. |ditto. 
loche,. ..|ditto. Ratniá wálá, i1lRáin,..|ditto. 
Kande ke Thulti Jos- 
2nd, ,.....|1 1121160, .. |ditto. | soc 31! |Dogre, |:itto. 
Bahak Bodle * Doburji,.... 2 |12010, ..|Khudian 
Khudá,....j|! |1 |Bodle Pattar ke, . 3.141160, .. |ditto. 
Bakbsh Faqir, |1460. Sahite ke, 4 |ditto, .. | о. 
Khán-ke,.. Khimi Jallá- 
Farid Khán | ke, ......|12'1 |410, ..|Mahmke 
wálá,......|! [1 |Kahur Pirá Jallu-ke 3 3|ditto, ..|ditto. 
2 Patton, |ditto. Dhing-ke, ..|1 |1 |ditto, ..|ditto. 
2 |Rahmuke,. |13|14|Dogre,. . |ditto. Mujahna -ke, 2 Fiditto, ..|litto. 
ww |Lakmir-ke, | 4/1 (ditto, .. |01000. Dhurji, .... łlditto, .. ditto. 
= |Mamdot, ..|! |1 |Mixed 
Cast, .. |ditto. 
Jan. Vehre, ....| 3| 3|Dogre,.. |ditto. Villages on the left bank. 
14th! Wasti Kheire 
conse 3| 3ditto, .. ditto. [114 |Wásti Такы. 
Wasti Muja- kos.| Mohan-ke | 7/2 |Dogre, |Mamdot. 
bad-ke, ..| 4) 5910, .. |ditto. Mohan-ke,..| 1/3 |ditto, .. |ditto. 
Mátam, ‚#12 Máhtam, ditto. | [15th Khuggé-ke, | 20 |ditto, .. ditto. 
Bodalwálá,.. 3 3 Dogre,.. ditto. ha а e.) gle |®ёс,.... ditto. 


N. B.—K. S. B. for Karak Singh Budulep. 


R. S. S. for Raja Seochet Singh. А. for Akhalian. 
F. D. К. for Fateh Diakhan’s jágir . 


Singh’s widow. 


6 К. 
Е. i Firozpur. 


, for Khuwar Karak Singh, 
K. S. W. Karri 
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Toje-ke,....| à|1$|Dogre, |Mamdot Kari, ......| 4| 4 Dogre 
Rukna  Bo- Kara, |K. 
dela, ......| 3i13|Bodelá |ditto. Mahitum, ..| 3 !|Mahi- 
Shekh Bo- | tam, ..@о. 
dela,.. ....| #{а4н&о, .. |0160, Sháh báz-ke,| 4 t|Dogre, |ditto. 
Rulla Keire- Dogre - Sandar-ke,.. |17/1#/Watta, |A. D.-ke 
ke, ......]|! {1 |Bodela. |ditto. Jada Vazed- 
Rehma ke, 14... jditto,.. |ditto. 
P Kheire-ke, | 311 |Dogre, (ditto. |Bagge, ....|2 |2 |Jarril 
o |Dulle-ke, ..| #1 |ditto, .. ditto. | Jat, .. |01060. 
^  Middha,.... 5112141660, .. |ditto. Vazid-ke, .. |142 |Wattü, |ditto. 
& |Pire-ke, ..| 302 |ditto, .. ditto. Khewah Va- 
Dhandhi, ..]|i&/21|ditto, .. |ditto. zid-ke, ....|1 |13/ditto, .. ditto. 
Shabaz-ke, | di! jditto, .. ditto. Gujar Va- 
Bagghe-ke, |1 |24iditto, .. |ditto. zid-ke, .. . 1151120, ..|ditto. 
l6thi Sadar Alam- Pahulwan 
Ка, i2Z|ditto. ..|ditto. Lado-ke, ..}1 [1 [Wattü, |Atari. 
Kari Bagge- Wasti Lakhe- 
ke,| 3 23 iditto, .. ditto. ke,........| {|1 [ditto. ..|Dhunian 
Ludd6-ke,..| 2218160, .. ditto. Wásti Bhike- 
Lammochur, | 3|?3|ditto, .. ditto. ke,........ | 31 (ditto, .3|ditto: 
Кеаћ,......11 (12 Войеја, |ditto. 
Ваһак Mo- 
han-ke,.... {13/3 |ditto, .. |0160. Villages on the left bank. 
Bahak Ja- 
. | mál-ke,....]! |13iditto, .. ditto. Gagan-ke, ..|2 | &|Joyiá ..[A. 
© |Ваһак Sak- Súbhân-ke, |14)2 |Watt, |ditto. 
„4 ke-ke, .... [12112|41(60, .. |ditto, Mohamad-ke|12|2 |ditto, .. |ditto. 
© |Lado-ke, ..| 411 |Waltá, |ditto. Kándar-ke, |3 | 3|Karral, |ditto. 
Bahak Lash-| Asafwálá, .. |1 |)$/Chis:i, |D. U. 
kar, ...... |i3|22|Bodle,.. |ditto. Јасуеге,.... |3 Wattü, |A. 
17th|Bodle-ke, .. 19 | Lakhe-ke, .. |1 | 2|Bhatti 
Bahak Kal.| . А | Faqirs, |10. 
landar-ke, |1 |1 |ditto, ..|K. B. 2 |Amru-ke, ..| 2 3 Wattus, |ditto. 
Rana Waltu,|l | ijWaltu, ЈА. 4  |Bare-ke,....| 4| 2|ditto, .. |ditto. 
"+ |Peropi, ....|! |1 |Karrol, |F. 
Villages on the right bank. Banga Jú- 
van-ka,.... {3 |3 |Pathán, |G. 
Bahbul-ke,.. [1 | 3 Оорте, |M.-ke. [20th|Bahak Qa- 
Mahmun-ke,} #12 ditto, ..| D. U. landar, .. | 1 | 4|Bodle,.. |Gárjiané 
. |Khugge-ke, || |..|ditto, ..|ditto. f  |Bedle-ke; 
© |Jhuggian, ..| ši.. |Bodla,.. |M.-ke. 5 |Bubak Ta- 
“| Panj Girain, |1 | 3|Dogre, jditto. E. wakkvl, | 2 | Ziditto, .. ditto. 
= |Lakke-ke, ..| 3/14|Faqir Bodle-ke, 
Butter, К. Gaddho-ke, |23| 3| Wattü, |ditto. 
Ajebwálá, 41 Мока Ratto-ke, ..| 3| ¢/ditto, ..|ditto. e 
Ját, Ga 1416607 Chuni, ....} 3|..|Chuni, |ditto. 
Bhalil-ke, ..|1 | 3iBhambá 21st|Rehmá-ke, |13|..| Wattü, |ditto. 
Dogre, |ditto. . |Kóálu-ke, .. |1 | 30100. ..|ditto. 
Sarwan-ke, || |!i|Bhambá, ditto. 2 |Jassu-ke, .. i1 j.. ditto, ..|ditto. 
Khanne-ke, |23.. |Bhugge- 24 {Shurf Ali 
ke Do- nit | Shah, ....|1i..|Seyad, |ditto. 
gre, .. |ditto. Bharam-ke, |1}}.. Watt, ditto. 
Khane-ke Ман, „27 1 |.. ditto, .. |M. W. 
2nd 11 ditto, .. |ditto. Bachianwálá,| 4l.. |ditto, .. |ditto. 
Pita-ke. 2... #1 |ditto, .. |ditto. 27th|Jewaya Be- 
Nur Moha- loch, ......| 3| 3/Beloch, |ditto, 
mad, ......| 3| #/Rupal Habib-ke,..|1 |1 |Watt, |ditto. 
Dogre, |ditto. Chakko-ke, |14113 (010, .. |ditto, 


N.B.—K. B. stands for Killa Bumíwála. 
D. V. for Dérul Umal. 


Fattehghar. 


G. for Gurjoriana. 


K. for Kangpur. 


A. D. K., for Atari Dhundhia-ke. 


M. W. Musátran wala, 


A. for Asafwálá, M.-ke for Mahm-ke. 


F. for 
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PirSikandar,1 |1 |Chishtí, |Q-ke. 
Villages on the right bank. Aku-ke,... |13|.. |Sullieré,|ditto. 
29th|Nihal-ke, .. 1 | ditto, ..|ditto. 
Wásti Az- Bahádur-ke, | 3| #iditto, .. ditto. 
mat-ke,....| {|1 |Wattó, |С. Husain-ke, | £|..|ditto, .. ditto. 
Walli Shah, | 411 |Bodle... |ditto. Ballü-ke, .. |1 |1 |ditto, .. ditto. 
Feje-ke, .. .. 31]. . |Téji Ját,| M-ke. Mulki, ....| 4| 4101660, .. |ditto. 
Mahar, CN Е Mahar, jditto. 4 |Johad-ke, .. 11 | ditto, .. |ditto. 
Thakkar, ..|2 |? |Wattü, |ditto. [2 |Muslie, ....| 4 4 do. Mus- 
Thakkar ?nd,| #2 |ditto, ..|ditto. [5 | li, .- .. |ditto. 
Wásti Ban- 2 |Fattahna...! 41 |Dáudpo- 
de-ke, ....| 4/2 |ditto, ..|ditto. | | tra, ..|ditto. 
Kakke, ....{1 |2 ditto, ..|ditto. Ditto,......| d|1 |Futtah- 
WástiKhajü- nu, ..|ditto. 
ke,........]23|1 |ditto, ..|ditto, Jaddi-ke, ..| 4|1 |Jaddi 
Wásti Dari. Jat, ..|ditto. 
ke,........| $11 (ditto, ..|L. W.H. Vazid Sháh, | 3|! |Khuggi, ditto, 
Durraj-ke,..|3 | X Karral, |ditto. Dulla,......| di! 'Ráin, .. Лада, 
Bodle,......|2 | 2 Войе,.. |ditto. 
Zinde-ke, ..|2 |2 |Karral, |L-ke. Villages on the right bank. 
Mauni-ke,..|3 |2 |Wattü, lditto. 
Mabla ke, ..|3 |1 |ditto, .. |Havelí MARIS... eae. 14/14/Chishti, |K. K-ke. 
Kale-ke,....|! |1 |ditto, .. |ditto. Munar, ....|2 |! |ditto, ..|ditto. 
Malli-ke, .. |2 |.. |ditto, .. |P. P. Bhaléui,....| 3112 Joyie, .. |B. T.-ke 
Malli-ke 2nd,|23|.. |ditto, .. ditto. Qilla. 
ChakkGi-ke, | 4| $ ditto, .. ditto. Mavánkot,..|3 |1 |Kulachi,|ditto. 
Ahalu-ke, ..|? | 3\ditto, ..|ditto. Nà1á,......|2 Sayad, |ditto. 
Mahmá-ke, |14| 4|ditto, ..|K. К. Feroza, .... |1 |2 |Sullwu, jditto, 
Malkani, 14] іно, ..|K.K-ke ‘libbi Khán- 
Packa Bira- wala, „ый 3 |2 |Lanzah, ditto. 
ham-ka, .. |2411 |ditto, .. |ditto. Lakho-ke, ..|5 |.. |Sullieré,| K.K -ke. 


91 kos, 


Villages on the left bank. 


HusainSbáh,|1 


Lalle-ke, .. 


14{8ауай,.. |М, 
1 |..|Jovie of 


Mari, jditto. 
Babádur-ke, | 3| іо, .. ditto. 
Chave-ke 

Güzar, ....|! | Ziditto, .. ditto. 

Tobah, ....| 4|.. |Sayad,.. йо. 

28th|Bhaura, .... |1 |.. |Udhieré, ditto. 
Jhandu f 

Khan, .. .| 1... |до. Wat- ditto. 


9 kos. 


Haveli. 


Jahán Khán, 
Sher Maha- 

аа... 
Sháh ud din, 
'Tugieri, .... 
Kot — Qáim 

Khan, .... 
Mari Babul- 

ЕУ сыза 
Bunga Jánu- 


Bunga Rami- 
Ka... 


eeeeces 


Masta-ke, .. [1 
N. B.—C. for Chinnan. 
L-ke for Lukhe-ke. 
К. K-ke for Kot KabGle-ke. 


СЕЗЕ... ditto. 
i| F/Abneri, |ditto. 


4 iUdhuri, |ditto. 
4 Bodla,.. |ditto. 
1 iUdhieré,| ditto. 
A|Lungab, Q-ke. 
]&|Karral, |ditto, 


13 |Patbán, jditto. 


4 
14 
4 
4 


à 


$ ditto, .. |uitto. 
13 Sullieré, ditto. 


30th 


Ditto 2nd, .. | ł|.. |ditto, .. ditto, 
Lakhu-ke,..]|! |.. |ditto, .. ditto. 
Julyeri,.. .. |l f.. |ditto, .. |B-ke. 
Saho-ke. ..|3 |..| бо, .. ditto. 


Villages on the left bank. 


Wásti Maul- 
vi-ke, $ 
BungáJiwan. 
Wásti Jiwan, 
Kalá Sháh, 


Núr Sháh,..]2 


Wásti Umar 
Beloch-ke, 


1 |Rain .. Jhadá., 
3 ditto, ..|ditto. 
1 Joyie, .. |010. 
Sayad, |ditto. 
4lditto, .. |ditto. 


40. deli oe 


#1 jditto, .. ditto. 


Kora Bhótna|1 |i3|Bhutna ,|ditto, 


J&far Shah, | 83 |Sayad, |S. F. 
Shahar Suk- 
ka,........| 312 |Luckou- 
гї, ss • - (ditto. 
Wásti Sial- 
GREC 1 12 (Sial, ..|ditto, 
Сй! Sháh, .. |1 |1 |Sayad, |H. 
NUD exces Nuni, .. |ditto. 
Feb. Korá Sháh, |3 | Sayad, |ditto. 


d an Mahar,| 4| 4| Luch- 


M-ke for Maruf-ke. 
P. P. for Pak Pattan. 


veri, .. (ditto. 


L. W. Н. for Lukhe Маа. Ке 
К. К. for Kot Kapúrá. 
M. for Müsáfrow wala. Q-ke for Qásim-ke. B. T-ke 


for Baháwalgarh Tibbi-ke Qilla. В-ке for Baddura-ke. 5. Е. for Shahur Farid. H. 
for Hásilpur. 


2r 
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Mehrabpur, | $| d|Luch- 
E veri, . |Н. Villages on the left bank. 
2 |Kallar-wah, | 31 |ditto, .. ditto. 
we |Boland Shah,|14| 3|Bodle,.. |ditto. 3rd|Sirdárpur,.. |2 |2 |Joyce,.. |Tufuri. 
© ё Hattie,| 31 |Dáudpo- Joyce,...... 1 [1 ditto, .. jditto. 
tra, .. |160. Lál-ke Jok, |1 |..|ditto, ..|ditto. 
‘Kore Shah, |1 | Sayad, |ditto. Jok düsra,..|1 |1 |Dáudpo- 
Palra, ..| 3| d(Dáudpo- tra and 
tra, ..|ditto. " Jats, .. |ditto. 
2nd! Khai, ..|3 |1 (Ghazi 2 |Sherpur, ili |ditto, .. |ditto. 
Khana- ~ |Ghans Јоуіа, 3} 21010, .. ditto. 
ru,.... |ditto. = |Jamé&l Joyia,| 4| 4 ditto, .. (ditto. 
Badhire, .. |1 |1 |Lakviri, |ditto. Kükari,....| 3] &ditto, ..|ditto. 
Ghafárá, ..|2 || |Daultá- Muttali, ili ditto, .. |ditto. 
e | ná,.... |ditto. Pipalli, ....| i.. ditto, .. ditto. 
2 |Bhadourn,.. ! |1 |ditto, .. |ditto. Sher Maha- 
ma [Кһаігрог у mad Khán,| 4.. ditto, .jditto. 
S Chota, .. [2 |.. Dáudpo- 2nd Mattali, | 4|.. ditto, ..|Khairpur 
tra, .. ditto. Durpur,....]1 | ditto, ..|ditto. 


Nürpur, ..|l 
Tufieri, .. 


1 |Mixed, |ditto. 
21 á Tufieri, lditto. 


Villages on the right bank. 


Kbokar, .. 
Wásti Rahim 


Shah,  ..|!i|1 |Sayad, |ditto. 
Salderi, ....| $|14/Salderi, |ditto. 
LakaSalderi,1 | #/ditto, ..|ditto. 
Kora Bhát. | 

na, ......| 3| Z Bhütná, (айо, 
Wásti Ha- 

kam-ke, .. 13| 5 Каггә], |ditto. 
Márü Khán 

Beloch,....j1 |I |Beloch, |ditto. 
Umar Gurja,|1 |1 |ditto, .. 141660. 
Tewanáh, ..|3 |з 'Tewani, |ditto. 
Gohar, ....|2 |5 |Lakviri, |ditto. 
Láldeh, ....|2 |4 jditto, ..|ditto. 
Fodar, 21 |з Јас, ditto. 
Arrain, .... | 3|3 |Rain, .. ditto. 
Láldeh, ....| 4/2 |Daultá- 

ná,.. .. ditto. 

Badura, ....| 2113101160, .. ditto. 

Kahur, ....| 1|23 Fagir,.. |ditto. 


Sháda, 3/24|Dault4- 
2 пё,.... | Be 
Bahar Karm 
Allá Shah, |2 


Kala Sháh, |14 


5101660, .. ditto. 
- \Sayad,.. ditto. 


Hassan 

Shah, ....|1 [1 |Kükari, ditto. 
Karmpur, |1 |3 |Wasseir,|ditto. 
Moze Was- 


Seir, ere 2 аео, ато. 
Dhalluan. ..| 211 |Bhubbi, |ditto. 
2nd Wasseir,|1 | 5 Wasseir,|ditto. 
Khángarh,..|1 |t$ Bhabbi, |I. S. 


11,23, Khokar,|B-ke. 


6th |Wásti Mowl- 
Vis Ke; ‘ele sie 


| 
1 | 4 Mixed, |ditto. 


Wágé, 3| 4 Wagi,..|ditto. 
Gamu walur,| 4) 4 ditto, ..|ditto. 
Goth Bahü- 
dúr, ......]1 |1 , Dáudpo- 

tra, ..|ditto. 
Kálá Ahul, {1 | & Andy, . . (ditto. 
Mithi de | 
Goth, ....| 3| $ Sayad,.. ditto. 


Gouhan,.... 
Goth Morád 


1 | $ Beloeh, |ditto. 


| Khán, ....| 21145 Déudpo- 
2 s tra, к .IG.N.M. 
не Goth Ali yar 
| Khán, . 2115 ditto, .. (ditto. 
Bhundi, . 1/14 ditto, ..|ditto. 
Dera Putton- | 
Ка, ..| 2115 Beloch, |ditto. 
Goth Núr | 
Mahamad, |1 | $|Dáudpo- 
| tra, ..|ditto. 


Villages on the right bank. 
Ріг Imém 
Din, sacas 
Malik Wá- 
hun. rs 
Azímpur, .. 
Ahmadpur, | 4j..|Of Be- 
loch ori- 


1 |.. |Sayáds, |Malsián. 


2 |2 |Wasseir, ditto. 
2 |..|Beloch, ditto. 


gin, ..jditto. 


Qazi Maha- 

mAd aS 

Morádpur,.. {1 |.. |ditto, .. 
Ghauspur,.. |1 |.. [Mixed 
tribes 


11 |ditto, .. |ditto. 
ditto. 


and Ját, ditto. 


Khánpur, ..!1 73 'Rain, 


N. B.—B. for Badhourn. 
Mahamad. 


.. 'Malsian, 


I. S. for Imám Sháh. 


Fattehpur,, iJ 


ditto. 
Nar 


Aiditto, .. 
G. N. M. for Goth 
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Kádirpur, ..| 414 Mixed Dera Васка, | 4| Z|Beloch, |D. B. 
tribes Sth. "Рега Gul dí,| {1 |ditto, ..|N. 
and Jat, Malsián. Bilgani,....| $/1 jditto, .. |ditto. 
Cheia Wá- Mír Qásim 
hun, ....../1 |!Zditto, ..'ditto. Shah, ....|1 [1 /Karwar,|ditto. 
Kutabpur,..|2 |1 ditto, .. ‘ditto. л |Mujal, ....{1 | 4/Majal,. |ditto. 
Bahádur, .. [1 [1 |Wage,..|K. 2 |Каѕга, ....|1 |! |Kasra, |ditto. 
Wásti Mirü- Ha |Ahsam, ....| £1 j|Ahsam, |ditto. 
С ...... 1 |! |Mohar, |ditto. "Y  |Gidpura, ii |Joyce,..|ditto. 
Sháh Abú Rattani,.... | $1 |Dáudpo- 
Zálim,.. ..|1 !1 |Usra | tra, .. jitto. 
Ját, .. |ditto. Bákarpur, ..| 41 |Channur/B. 
Dera Lalle- 
de, .. .... |1411 |Beloch, (ditto. Villages on the right bank. 
Wásti Hasil 
Beloch,....| 4. . ditto, .. |0100. |. Моге Dera 


Dost Maha- Delawar, ..{1 
mad-ke, .. |1 || |Dáudpo- Wigha Mal, | 4| 2/Wigh 
tra, ..|ditto. 


Moze Vazir Gal Mulhana| 2 1 Mulhani ditto. 
Beloch, ..| 3| £;Beloch, jditto. Bahádur,.. | 4| 3'Wigh,.. ditto. 
Моге Alla | Sukar, ....| {| #|8ееКат, ditto. 
NES cocoon! $| ditto, .."ditto. ' КШ, 29. i (Kúl, .. ditto. 
Phul, 1..|Phul, .. ditto. 
Villages on the left bank. Jansi 2766 1 |..|Waggan ditto.. 
AhurWahun,|1Z|.. |ditto, .. ditto. 
Tth.|Goth Shéh Dáudpo- | Kotli Murád | 
Mahamad, | 4| 4| tra, ..|G.N. M. ZU 4|.. |Beloch, ditto. 
Goth Rüstam Мези... 2. . |Chattie, ditto. 
Khan, ....| 4| 4100, .. ditto. Gálám Ma- 
Do. Ibráhim hamad,.... | 3].. |Chawan, ditto. 
js Khan, ....| 4| ditto, .. ditto. Moze Kut- 
© |Wásti Jindü,| 4| 4|Khad- tabá,......| žl.. |Daultá- 
m dun, .. ditto, s ná, ..|Kehore, 
иә |Jhulam,....j jj! Jhulan, ditto. Ahsam, ....| 4| 2 Аһѕаш, ditto. 
Shahar Bad. Hasilwálá, .|1 | 3 Kansa, |ditto. 
da,........] 2! &iBeloch, |ditto. ; Nierwáhan, |1 |l |ditto, .. ditto. 
Lá! Sahara, | 1| $ Kurie- Пойёпа,.... |23| $/Oojare, ditto. 
sha, .. |ditto. Wásti Be- 
Bhub.. ..-- 4| 4/Phul, .. ditto. loch-ke,.. | 4|.. |Beloch, |8. 
Morád Ali,..| 4| ditto, .. ditto. Jhok Така, | $1 ditto, .. ditto. 
Moze Ram, | 4| 4/Rain, .. ditto. Stikri,..,...|2 |2 |Chan-.. 
Lala Wásti, | 4| 4/Sarruke, ditto. nur, .. ditto, . 
MadAlla yár,| 4| 4/Daudpo- Guze Lahun- 
: | tra,  . ditto. wála, .. 11 11 ditto, .. ditto, 
From Baháwalpur to Mithankot by the Rivers Gharra, Panjnad and 
Indus. 
Villages on the left bank. 
Feb.Goth Вајіп al ani < |Bálákiwali, |1 |14|ditto, ..|L. 
25th| Khán-ke,..| 2 $ Beloch, |B. 2 |KachHayett,|..)1 |ditto, .. ditto. 
Goth Mulla| 4, 4'D4ndpo- s. |Bhuchar, ..| #141010, ..|S. M. 
Ghanni, .. tra Gu- e Dáudpo- 
sani, .. |ditto. Goth,Ghanni tra pir- 
Jawarwáli, |..| 4 Já:Chun Khan, ...| {| 4 janí, .. |ditto. 
nar, .. (6 Rowtana, ..|..| 4|Koliar 


Khanawáli, | 4| Z/ditto, .. ditto. Ját, ..|ditto. 
N. B.— К. for Kutabpur. D. B. for Dera Backa. N. for Nezinovah. В. for Bahá- 
walpur. S. for Sirdárwah. L. for Lallapur. S. M. for Sirah Mustie. 
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Sammi Sat- Koliar Othwal,....[1 | 3/Sarru 


Ját, ..|Kotla. 
Motthi, .... |1 [1 |Sarru,.. |ditto. 
habbat-ke, 
Bhaddi, .... 


{Kotla Cha-|!3|1 |Motha 

| COMME Ját, ..|ditto. 
MozaSultan,|13! 3 ditto, ..|ditto. 
Goth Qádir- 

bakhsh, .. |1 & ditto, -» [ditto. 


А Ját, ..|ditto. 
Kikkarwáli, 1 | 2 ассо, .|ditto. 


e" 
= 
ge 
Е 
i 
м 
1 


ке,........| Z| 3|Goriyá, |ditto. 


sain-ke, .. 4 Jubul,.. ditto. 
Batton, .... |2 |1 |Khine- 

von, .. |ditto, 
` |Jhitthewálá, |2 | ditto, ..|ditto. 


3kos. 26th. 
ке 


Jixálá,...|2 | Fiditto, ..|ditto. 
Pathana, .. [1 | &iditto, .. ditto, 


Кес: 1 | 3/Ghallu, |ditto. _ 


ооа . |ditto, 


..| 3iditto. .. ditto. 
2| ijiGallá 
Jat, .. ditto. 


Villages on the left bank. 


Капӣтё18,.. |]3]1 |Ghallu 
Jat, ..|A. 
Ghallu,  ..|..| Siditto, .. |ditto. 


ke, 3| Fiditto, .. ditto. 
Alliwáhun, .. | анко, = 

Phagwára,..| á| 1jditto, .. |01660. 
Uthwál,....|..| 3ditto, .. |ditto, 
Kabbul, .... |.. | 419100, .. |ditto. 


ke, 1i $ ditto, .. |ditto, 
3| 4|ditto, .. |ditto. 


Khán, 4] 4\ditto, .. ditto. 
Ismailpur,..| 2 & ditto, .. (ditto. 
Wásti Maha- Dáudpo- 


Villages on the right bank, 
Ját 


20 


10 kos. 


mad Khán,|! | 4| tra, ..|ditto. 
Gotk Kheir 
Khán, 3| 4jditto, .. |ditto. 
Goth A'lam 
Khán-ke,..| 4) $Ghallu, |ditto. 


Wásti Tse- 
Кенә» solia a Jat, .. Mitkas 
Do. Gholam 


Jhangra, ..|! | 4010, .. |Jhangra. 
Kissamwálá,| 4|! |Husain 

Jat, ..|ditto. 
Moza Dahar,|! | à|ditto, .. |ditto. 
4|Khukki, ditto, 

2 lditto,... |ditto, 

2 Beloch, ditto. 


alditto, .. ditto. 
2|ditto, . - (ditto. 


war, . ‚ан. 
Baghowali, |1 | !|Koliar 

Ját, ee ditto. 
ditto, ..|K. 


4 |ditto, .. |ditto. 
2|litto, .. |ditto. 
1 |Punnu 

Ját, ..|Bukru. 
Jiendv 4'4,.. 2: ! |Beloch, |ditto. 
Chunhan, ..| 42 Kohile, ditto. 
Rassülpur, 32 ditto, .. ditto. 


Batta Kotla, 
Sodra. 


bol do 
юре 
[o 
=] 
5 
e. 
= 
er 
=н Beide: 


[ox] 
fe 

p 
"t 
i 

= 


tra, .. ditto. 


Hyatpur, .. |..| 3 


Ját, .. |ditto. 


Uttera, |ditto. 
Rutta 
chack, ....| {| 4| J&, .. (Kotla. hanbela, ..| {|1 |Beloch, |ditto. 


N. B.—K. D. for Kot Dada. М. for Mubárikpur. А, for Alliwáhun. A.W. for 
Adam Wabán-ke. K. for Khán wah. 
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Moza Ma- 
long, ......|1 [1 |Malung, |Uch. 
Khori,......|..|1 |Bhuttan,|ditto. 


Thul Mastu- 


N. B.—U. for Udhawara. К. for Khanbela. S.-ka for Sú 
ur. B, E-ka for Benth Esá-ka. M. for Mithankot. 


P 


14 WAlS, .. ous |- 12 Mitto, .. ditto, 
Савой + álá, | 3| $lditto, .. |ditto. Moza Phi- | 
Bahúwáia,..| 3! 4|Khunb, |ditto. randi,......]..;2 |Phirande ditto. 
Lal Jubul,..| 4| £|Ghatlá, |ditto. Moza Abid, |..|1 |ditto, .. |ditto. 
Miani, ..| Јаре, |ditto. Wásti Ibrá- 
Sharifwáli,..| {| 4/Ghalla, |ditto. him Mullah,|..| $ Mullah, {ditto. 
Bakhuwali, {1 | &iditto, .. ditto. Jhoki Jafar | 
Jablá, 2 | diditto, .. |ditto. Sháh-ke, .. |.. | 2 ditto, .. |ditto. 
Moza Hontah,,. ..|! 1 |Mullah, jditto. 
Puckawar, [13 3|ditto, ..|ditto. Káim Оппаг, 21 Unnar, lditto. 
Duggar, .. [1 | ditto, ..|ditto. Wazwar,....| #1 |Wagwar,|ditto. 
Skirance, .. {14| 30160, .. |ditto. Chuvoun, „.|.. |1 |Chuvounjditto. 
Miani, — ..|! | ditto, .. |ditto. Bakhu Khan- 
Kaddá Jhu- , da Mad, ..|! i Dabar, |Sheidané 
lan .. | 31 ао, .. [ditto Wagwan, ..|1 2 |Wagu,.. |ditto. 
sheir Khán,|: | ditto, .. |ditto. $йшй-Ка, ..|2 |21 Sümáka,|S-ka. . 
Noraja, . [14] djditto, .. ditto. Kehul, ....| 32 ,Kehul,.. |ditto. 
Машай Ja. Moghal,. . |1 |? IMahar, |ditto, 
beil, 5 Zlditto, .. |-litto. Chachar,..../.. П Chachar,!G. 
Arra, .. |! 11441060, .. ditto. 
Barkhürdár 
Jabeil, ..{1 | 21410, .. |ditto. Villages on the right bank, 
Ubhaw&ri,.. |? |1 |ditto, ..lditto, 
Saiful, — ..]!d| Alditto, .. |ditto. Moza Hassü 
Suleimán, ..]14) іо. .. ditto. Mass£, ....|1 |2 |Beloch, |Ghalluán 
PahiGlpur, | 4 Дако, .. ditto. Mahamad 
Langur, 1 зашо, e» ditto. Kh n, ... 11 it |ditto, .. |ditto. 
Táwanwáli, || |1 |Mullah, jditto. 
Rahim, ..f! {1 - Sitpür, ‚|9 |1 [|ditto, ..|Sitpür. 
Langáh, ..[1 jı |Langéh, К. Jhullan, ....|1 |2 |Jhullan, (іо. 
Haveli Khángarh,..|1 |} |Hattü, |ditto. 
Hinduán,.. [2 | 5 Ніпбо, ditto. Moza Bhat- 
Pabban, ..]! |1 |Rukh,.. ditto. TAN, з, О | Bhattar, ditto: 
Shirni, ..| ait |ditto, .. ditto. Khánpur, 1 (9 |Indre, .. |ditto. 
Benth M ása- Kot Alla Yár 
ka, 511 |ditto, .. |ditto. Mahamad...; {|} |Purrai, |ditto. 
4/1 |Dham- Мозга Panna, ? |! |Pannáó, |ditto. 
lhoha, ../1 |Utteru, jditto. 
3 Wasti Nas 
ү [i dan, ......l..|1 |Jhullan, jditto, 
Azwuth,. 1 {2 |Punnu, IGhalluán Wasti Sone- 
Báli, ...... 1231 |Mulun, |ditto. ке,........|..[1 |Bhuttur, ditto. 
Mud Lash-| 
Villages on the left bank. kari, ...... .. |1 |Jhullan, jditto. 
Dohar, ee al 2 1 Dahar, \B.E.-ka, 
Moza LAl, .. |2 |2 )Beloch, (Uch. Dhaka, .... 14/23|/Hindu, ,Dhako. 
Mahamad Lang,..... | Z'id|Lang, ditto. 
Kh&n, ..../2 |2 |ditto, .. |ditto. fhattar, .... |1 |id|Thattar, ditto. 
Wásu Dur- Dargoch Wasti Ya- Beloch 
gochree, .. |2 |2 | ree, .. |ditto. randi, .. ....|! |2 | Gopang ditto. 
Miani,......|2 |2 |Mun- Dost Maha 
charri ditto. mad Khan, | ¥ 4,010, .. ditto. 
Jhallan. ....|t |1 (Јав, По, thambir, ..| 4: 3 Меһаг, ditto. 
Nürwá á, ..|1 |! |ditto, .. |iitto. sot Mithan, |3 2 Beloch, » 


mü-ka. G. for Ghanse 


